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FROM AGRAM TO ZARA. 


My visit to Croatia was especially prompted by a wish to become ac- 
quainted with the Military Frontier and its peculiar institutions, which 
threaten so soon to become things of the past. Although I actually 
entered the Frontier at Sissek, I may be said to have made its 
acquaintance at Agram.’ The latter place boasts to be the centre of 
South Slavia, a claim naturally disallowed by its Servian rival, 
Belgrad. In the portion of the Military Frontier, however, which I 
visited the influence of Agram may be said to be predominant. The 
political aspirations and tendencies of the Croatian Military Frontier 
cannot be understood apart from those of the civil portions of the 
kingdom. Besides, it was in Agram that I made my first Frontier 
acquaintances, one of whom, a retired colonel, kindly wrote out for 
me a plan of my route, to which I for the most part adhered. At the 
time of my visit the animosity which exists between the National, or 
anti-Magyar, and the Unionist, or as it is commonly nick-named 
“Magyarone,” parties was at its height. It was considered dan- 
gerous for any conspicuous Nationalist to be out late at night and 
alone, as he incurred the danger of being attacked and maltreated 
by the hirelings of the Magyarones, and as the police authorities 
belonged entirely to the latter party, a complaint preferred by an 
ill-treated Nationalist would only lead to an aggravation of his 
original misfortune. Such, at least, was the account given me by 
members of the opposition party, and conscious as I was that my 
residence in Hungary and knowledge of the Magyar language ren- 
dered me more or less an object of suspicion in the eyes of Croatian 
patriots, I did not care to imperil my position in National society by 
intercourse with their social and political enemies. I continually 
; (1) Called by the Croatians and Hungarians “Zagreb” or “Zigrib”’ (behind the 
ditch). 
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met in that society young men who had lately been in prison for 
taking part in demonstrations against the Government, either by 
cheering the National bishop, Strossmeyer, or insulting the newly 
appointed archbishop, Mihailevit. I heard of several professors at 
the University deprived of their professorships, and of government 
employés removed from their posts, on account of their-patriotic lean- 
ings. One of the gentlemen I met was under prosecution for a libel 
on the Ban, Baron Rauch.’ The alleged libel had been published 
in the Zatochnik (“Champion”), the organ of the anti-Magyar 
opposition. This paper had since the “ reconciliation ” (ausgleich) 
between Hungary and Croatia removed from Agram to Sissek, in 
the Military Frontier, in order to escape the Hungarian press laws, or 
at any rate their administration by Magyarone judges and juries. 
In the military frontier the Austrian code was in force, and all 
offences, of whatsoever kind, tried by a so-called court-martial. I 
was advised by my Agram friends to conceal my supposed philo- 
Magyar sympathies even more carefully while in the Military Frontier 
than in Civil Croatia. All these miséves reminded me forcibly of the 
state of things I had seen in Hungary in 1862, when Schmerling 
attempted to terrorise the Magyars into his patent constitutionalism. 

One curious point connected with the past history and present 
condition of the South Slavs is their subjection to various foreign 
influences. These influences have stamped their impress so clearly 
on South Slav life, that a traveller, judging only from what meets his 
eye, might easily fail to perceive the common nationality, while he 
would be struck by the great outward diversity. At any rate, this 
is the case with regard to the towns. Thus Laibach, Agram, and 
Zara, the capitals respectively of the South Slav countries Carniola, 
Croatia, and Dalmatia, differ from one another as any three Austrian, 
Hungarian, and Italian cities might do. The diversity between 
Laibach and Agram is, to be sure, not so striking as the contrast 
which Zara presents to either of them. This is on account of the 
great influence which Germany has for the last thousand years exer- 
cised over the central portions of Eastern Europe, especially over 
Hungary. As the traveller is carried down the valley of the Rann 
by the railway from Steinbriick to Agram, he notices much the same 
change as he does when travelling on the railway from Vienna to 
Pest. But when he crosses the Velebit, the change from Hungary 
to Italy is much more striking than the previous one from Ger- 
many to Hungary. This is partly because climatic and perhaps his- 
torical influences have made Italy much more different from Ger- 
many or Hungary than these two are from each other. But the 
contrast is also the more marked because a distinct frontier, a 


(1) He has since been acquitted, and Baron Ranch has been replaced in the office 
Ban by M. Bedekovich. 
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mountain, intervenes between them. Before I saw Agram, I ex- 
pected it to present the appearance of a Hungarian provincial town, 
and in this I was not mistaken. But two things I did not anticipate 
—to find it so well-built, nor to hear so much German spoken in its 
streets, hotels, and cafés. Agram has wide streets and large, open 
market-places, built partly around the foot, partly on the top, of a 
spur of the Sleme hills, which occupy the centre of Civil Croatia. 
Its cathedral stands on a low, isolated hill, surrounded by the palace 
of the archbishop and the houses of the canons. It has suffered a 
good deal both from war and repairs, having been bombarded by the 
Spanish soldiers whom the Emperor Charles VY. sent to the assistance 
of his brother Ferdinand, in his struggle for the crown of Hungary 
against John Zapolya. The views from the upper town, and the 
steepness of the streets leading down the hill, reminded me of some - 
parts of Brighton. From certain points of view, and in particular 
lights, the broad plain on either side of the Save, and the river itself, 
about one English mile distant, gave me for a moment the impres- 
sion that I was looking at the sea. 

Among the points in which Agram resembles a Hungarian pro- 
vincial town may be reckoned the hospitality of its inhabitants. 
Their hospitality, combined with the uncertain and inclement state 
of the weather, detained me amongst them longer than I had origi- 
nally intended, and it was with a certain perceptible effort of will 
that I tore myself away from the little capital of Croatia, and tra- 
velled by the railway in a perfect deluge of rain to Sissek. This 
place is divided into two separate communities by the river Kulpa, 
a tributary of the Save. The Kulpa here forms the frontier between 
Civil and Military Croatia. As the point of contact between the rail- 
road and river communications which connect Vienna with the corn- 
growing countries of North-Western Turkey, Sissek is a place of 
rising commercial importance. The external appearance of this 
village-town is disordered and unfinished, the majority of its houses 
being mere cottages, and its streets innocent of Macadam. In these 
respects it reminded me of Hungary, and suggested thoughts of a 
new “city” by the side of some river in one of the Western States 
of America. Before the railway was built, Military Sissek was the 
place where the corn-boats were unladen, as the bed of the Kulpa 
was deeper on the southern than on the northern side. Of late 
years the corn-trade has been in great measure transferred to Civil 
Sissek. This has happened partly for the sake of being close to the 
railway terminus, and partly because the stiffness and want of elas- 
ticity which characterise the military administration embarrass trade. 
These causes have been assisted by a change in the course of the 
river, which in its caprice has deepened its channei at a point on the 
northern side close to the railway station. The community of Civil 
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Sissek levies a toll of one kreutzer per centner’ on all corn passing 
through, which brings in an annual revenue of forty thousand florins. 

At Sissek I spent two days in the society of the staff of the 
Zatochnik, chiefly in discussing the wrongs which the South Slavs 
endure at the hands of their ‘Magyar and Turkish oppressors, the 
European consuls in Turkey, and English writers of books of travel. 
One of the company had spent some years in Bosnia, and his remarks 
about the European consuls there were sufficiently ill-natured to be 
amusing. One of them told how the consul of a power notoriously 
jealous of Austria expected a cook to be sent to him from home; 
but as the cholera was raging at that time she was detained for eight 
days at the frontier. In order the sooner to enjoy the services of so 
valuable a domestic the consul moved heaven and earth, and insisted 
on the utter futility of such a quarantine. His, however, was but 
a temporary and individual grievance, while for the subjects of 
Austria, the quarantine was a serious inconvenience. But when the 
Austrian consul took measures to have it abolished, his colleague, 
whose cook had in the meantime arrived safe, headed the opposition 
against him for his unwarrantable interference with the independ- 
ence of the Ottoman Empire. The English consul in Bosnia had 
lived there for many years without learning the South Slav language. 
My informant once ventured to remonstrate with him for not learning 
the language of the people he was among, and not informing himself 
about the actual condition of the people, instead of merely accepting 
the reports of the Turkish authorities. The Englishman explained 
to him that the condition of the people was no business of his; that 
he was there for the purpose of maintaining good relations between 
the English and Turkish Governments, and assisting the traders of 
his nation ; and if he preferred to shoot wild animals to learning the 
jargon of a barbarous people, of no use outside their own obscure 
corner of the earth, why he had a right to spend his leisure time as 
he pleased. 

A leading subject of my conversation with the Croats and Serbs 
whom I met at Agram and Sissek, related to the probability of the 
Turkish Government retaining its hold on its Servian and Croatian 
provinces. A Bosniack priest observed to me that the Turks had 
three friends—the Austrian official world, the Emperor Napoleon 
III., and the English. The first had in consequence drunk many 
and bitter draughts of recent humiliation ; the second had been cast 
down from hie throne by the cries of the poor, oppressed by 
Ishmaelite tyranny, that continually ascended up to heaven against 
the friend of their tyrants. For England, he added, God has still 
left a place for repentance. But newspaper editors, leaders of the 
National party in the Croatian Diet, and others who were or supposed 


(1) About 128 lbs. avoirdupois. 
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themselves politicians, were quite as ready to argue the question from 
a more worldly point of view. I especially pressed them on the 
point, that while many Englishmen who have no practical acquaint- 
ance with the Turkish empire sympathise strongly with the Chris- 
tian rayahs, Englishmen who have travelled or resided in Turkey are 
almost unanimous in preferring the Mohammedan to the Christian 
population. Their answers seemed to me to be exceedingly perti- 
nent, and their arguments difficult, if not impossible, to resist. They 
admitted that there was a great deal to admire in the Turkish 
character when not spoiled by the exercise of power. They admitted, 
too, that the rayahs were demoralised by slavery ; that, they said, was 
merely an argument in favour of removing the source of their demo- 
ralisation. On my observing that the same virtues which character- 
ised the Turkish peasant in’ Turkey were to be found among their 
brethren who lived under Russian rule in the Crimea, Kazan, &c., 
they answered that only proved that the Russian Government was 
not so demoralising as the Turkish; and on my observing that some 
people considered that the days of Philip III. and the expulsion of 
Jews and Moriscos had long ago passed away, that the ideas of 
religious toleration, not to say religious indifferentism, prevailing 
in Europe at the present day, favoured the amalgamation of a 
Christian and Mohammedan population, and were opposed to the 
idea of expelling from their homes two millions of people merely 
because they professed to believe in the divine mission of Mohammed, 
and had come into Europe only three centuries ago, they answered 
that such influences really fought on their side, that if the Christian 
and Mohammedan populations of European Turkey ever became 
amalgamated into one nation, the result would be a Slav and not a 
Turkish nation, on account of the overwhelming numerical superiority 
of the former. But to look at the matter practically, England cannot, 
however much she may wish it, fight against the laws of nature, 
cannot prevent the less civilised few from being expelled or absorbed 
by the more civilised many. “ Besides,” added the editor of the 
Zatochnik, very significantly, “a man’s resolution is his justi- 
fication.” 

On the third day I left for Petrinia, the stabsort, staff-station or 
head-quarters of the 2nd Banal Regiment. And here I may as well 
observe that as the “ Military Frontier” is at once an army and a 
territory, so the words “regiment” and “company” have a terri- 
torial over and above their usual signification. The word “ com- 
pany,” at any rate, I found to be used in common parlance with two 
other meanings. It not only denotes a district, but also the govern- 
ment of such a district, which is in the hands of the captain and 
his administrator. Hence it has come to be used to denote the place 
in which they have their official residences. In their regiments and 
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companies the officers are not only the military commanders of the 
armed population, but are at the same time their judges in civil 
and criminal cases, relieve the poor, punish the idle, repair the roads 
and bridges, &c., &c. Hence a captain could say to me that if he 
were not a married man war would for him be preferable to 
peace. In war he would have only his military duties to attend 
to, like any captain in a line regiment, whereas in peace he had to 
discharge all the duties of a captain in the army, and, besides, to 
provide for all the wants of his district. Petrinia was the nearest 
approach to a town that I found within the limits of the Frontier. 
It is what is called a “ military free community,” having rights of 
municipal self-government, being emancipated from the control of 
the officers of the regiment and directly subject to the commandine 
general in Agram. These “ military free communities” differ from 
the rest of the frontier in that their inhabitants are not bound to 
military service; only in time of war the community has to furnish 
a fixed number of soldiers. I was told that its population amounts 
to 3,300 souls, while its territory is about 10,000 joch, including an 
oak forest of 2,200 joch. I had been furnished in Agram with a 
letter to M. P., a public-spirited citizen of Petrinia, a pensioned con- 
cipist, or clerk of the War Office at Vienna. This gentleman has 
devoted himself to getting up a society which had at last been con- 
stituted for the purpose of improving agriculture, and more espe- 
cially horticulture, throughout the frontier. Before dinner this 
gentleman pointed out to me the various buildings belonging to the 
regiment—e.y., the kanzlei, where the official business of the regi- 
ment is carried on, the official residences of the colonel and other 
officers, the prison, magazine, &c., &c. These buildings are for the 
most part ranged round a green in the form of a square which serves 
as a parade ground. I was also shown over the buildings of the first 
training-college established in the Military Frontier, then in course 
of erection, which is intended to furnish the whole of that territory 
with schoolmasters. After dinner at a magnificent inn—of course I 
mean for that part of the world—the like of which I never beheld 
again from Agram to Trieste, my kind cicerone took me to his own 
house, his stammschloss or hereditary castle, as his wife, a native of 
Silesia, jocosely styled it. It consisted of two wooden edifices on 
each side of an old wooden gateway, the whole place giving one 
the idea of being as combustible as tinder. Each of the separate 
buildings were but little better than the houses of the peasantry, 
the habitable rooms being on the first floor, those on the ground 
floor serving as storeroom, cellar, stable, &c. Here I was shown as 
much of his library as he had by that time removed from Vienna, 
and immense quantities of silkworms. Thence we started to look at 
a piece of land a little way out of the town, twenty-five joch in 
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extent, which had been purchased by the Agri Horticultural Society 
for 2,400 florins. This is laid out as a model nursery for improved 
plants adapted to the country, and especially for mulberry trees. 
While descending the slope on which the little plantation was placed, 
being somewhat in advance of my companion, I stood still to regard 
the landscape before me. The secretary coming up said to me, “ You 
are doubtless thinking how different your own country looks.” 
“ Pardon me,” I answered, “‘I was, on the contrary, thinking what 
a striking likeness there is between the landscape before me now 
and those which I have so often seen among the Welsh hills.” It 
was an open upland valley, with an evident tendency to be marshy 
in several places, intersected with low useless-looking hedges. This 
last feature, which made it so much more like home than is usual in 
the more cultivated districts of the Continent, was the very thing 
which he most objected to. ‘ Why,” he said, “instead of those use- 
less quickset hedges do they not plant mulberry trees?” We get 
at once some idea of the peculiar government to which the Military 
Frontier has been so long subjected when we learn that the horti- 
cultural society, its plantation, as also the training-college in the 
town, all in the stage of earliest infancy, exist under the patronage, 
indeed, by the permission, of the Minister of War at Vienna. . 

By way of completing his kindness, M. P. procured for me for 
my next day’s journey a driver who could speak German, and re- 
commended me to the favourable consideration of one or two cap- 
tains, through: whose companies I should have to pass, who hap- 
pened to be at Petrinia in consequence of the autumn manceuvres. 

My next day’s journey consisted of a drive of five hours, which 
brought me to Kostainica, on the other side of the frontier. In the 
morning I had looked across the Kulpa on Civil Croatia, by dinner- 
time I looked across the Unna on Turkish Croatia. The land before 
me, if I may so express myself, was already Mohammedan. The 
road along which we drove was excellent, having been built by the 
French under Marshal Marmont during their occupation of this part 
of the country from 1809 to 1813. It led through pleasant scenery 
diversified by hills and forests; now and then we passed through 
villages, if villages they could be called, being loose groups of farm- 
houses standing each in its own yard, in which were to be seen two or 
three or even more small huts. The spaces between the farmyards were 
generally occupied by orchards of plum trees, whose abundant fruit 
the population were busily gathering. The most striking feature, 
however, was the people themselves, almost every male, even when 
only a boy of fifteen or sixteen years of age, carrying either a pistol 
stuck in his belt or a gun over his shoulder. 

After dinner a tradesman, who had often travelled on business in 
Bosnia, took me over the bridge to the little village of Turkish 
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Kostainica. It is a settlement which has sprung up during the 
last few years, being inhabited by Mohammedan refugees from 
Servia, who had left their native land when the Turkish Government 
had to give up the six fortresses it held in that country. Between 
the two Kostainicas the river is divided by an island into the Unna 
and the Unnica. The long, broad wooden bridge which eonnects 
this island with the Christian, as well as the shorter one which 
connects it with the Turkish, side of the river, were built by the 
French under Marshal Marmont, in furtherance of his plan of 
organising a land traffic from Constantinople which should, to some 
extent, relieve the inconveniences caused by Napoleon’s continental 
system. On the island itself are some tumble-down buildings 
containing a guard-house, a custom-house, and a large enclosed space 
used as a rastell, or market-place, between the inhabitants of the 
two contiguous empires. Arrived on the Turkish side of the river, 
we passed a row of open shops, or rather, booths, for the sale of 
tobacco, clothing, and such few wares as the poor and unluxurious 
Mohammedan population might require. The shops were such as 
one sees in illustrations of Eastern travel, in fact, much such booths 
as I had seen in the quarterly fairs of Pest and Debreczen; and 
cheap as were the wares and small as was the stock-in-trade, they 
seemed almost too good for the accommodation accorded them. The 
packets of cigarette paper came from France, and the textile fabrics 
were, or pretended to be, of English manufacture. The real village, 
or rather hamlet, consisting of a few scattered houses, lay a little 
farther off. On the way, we passed the mosque, an ugly brick 
building in course of erection. A common mason from the Frontier 
was the contractor, and that he was doing his work very badly, and 
cheating the “stupid Turks,” seemed to my guide to be quite a 
matter of course. The houses differed from those of the peasantry of 
the Frontier only in having most of the windows covered with lattice 
work, of course by way of securing the privacy of the female mem- 
bers of the household. As we walked along the street a girl of from 
twelve to sixteen, who was sitting before the gate of a courtyard, 
rose deliberately and turned her back on the road. As we had had 
sufficient time to look at her face, this was as clear a piece of 
formalism as can well be conceived. A cup of coffee for a piastre, 
that is, ten kreutzers Austrian, drunk on a wooden bench just outside 
a lonely hut which served the cafetier as kitchen, finished my first 
visit to the Sultan’s dominions. I could not help fecling that I was 
entering them by a back door, and so far taking our august ally at a 
disadvantage. A great many of the Mohammedan Slavs had a very 
sinister expression of countenance, and their clothes for the most 
part showed signs of poverty. In both these respects they con- 
trasted unfavourably with the few Osmanlis I saw, especially with 
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the kadi, a tall and dignified person of benevolent aspect, arrayed 
with the sumptuous elegance which we associate with the East. 

As I intended in the course of the next day visiting Novi, which 
the Turks still consider a fortress, I had to get my passport viséd in 
the morning by the Austrian officials. These gentlemen do double 
work, providing with passports not only Europeans entering Turkey, 
but also Turkish subjects proceeding to Europe. While his lieutenant 
was preparing the visa, the major asked me what I thought of the 
“neighbours.” His comments showed that he himself had a very 
poor opinion of them indeed. The principal ground for the con- 
tempt he expressed was their inability permanently to acquire 
smartness. ‘‘ However long,” he said, “a Turk may live in Europe, 
however well he may speak French, he has no sooner got back to 
his own people for a few days, than he is the same lounging, 
slouching sloven that all the rest of them are. And then the fellow 
has no manners; after talking with you for hali-an-hour, he’ll turn 
away without as much as saying, ‘I commend myself;’ that is for 
him all liver sausage.” 

My whole journey from Sissek to Zara was made in the springless 
light waggons, or four-wheeled carts, with which I was so familiar 
in Hungary. But I never felt the inconvenience of these vehicles 
so much as when being jolted over the uneven stones that form the 
street of Kostainica. When we were once clear of the little village 
town, the drive was pleasant enough as we progressed up the culti- 
vated valley of the Unna to Podove. Inquiring of the innkeeper 
for the lieutenant to whom I was recommended, I found that, as it 
happened to be market day, he was in Novi. The innkeeper in- 
stantly brought out another waggon and two fresh horses, and his 
servant drove me down to the rastell, on the Christian side of the 
river. By dint of a great deal of shouting, we induced a Frontier- 
man to ferry us over, and then walked through the dirty, crowded 
street to the shop, or booth, in which we found the lieutenant sitting 
on a small cask, talking to one or two Christian tradespeople. He 
at once rose and escorted me over the puddles of Novi, and through 
the lanes of hovels made of wattles and mud that serve it for streets. 
Every house having its garden with wattled palisade, the place 
somewhat resembled a Hungarian village, except that I never saw 
one that looked so wretched, dirty, and untidy as Novi. The 
castle stands in an angle of the river’s course, and was, doubtless, 
once upon a time, a strong place. But it is commanded by the 
surrounding hills, and was taken by the cannon of Marshal Loudon 
in the war which Joseph II. waged with so little success against 
the Turks. The lieutenant merely led me into the first court of the 
fortress—a medisval castle resembling those of Western Europe— 
which had once belonged to a Croat family of Hungarian noblemen 
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named Cerit. Like the majority of the Bosnian nobles, they em- 
braced Mohammedanism. The present head of the family lives 
at Turkish Dubica. The only Oriental feature about the castle is 
its Turkish inscriptions in the Arabic characters above the gateway. 
Although I believe as a rule the “Turks” generally respect the 
Austrian officers, we had more than once to step off the sounder 
part of the road into a puddle to get out of the way of horses ridden 
by impassive-looking barbarians. 

It was already dusk when I got to the inn at Beshlinac. This 
was more comfortable than many houses of entertainment in the 
Frontier, owing to the regular amount of custom from the employés 
of the large smelting works close at hand; but I thought it strange 
that I had no sooner got out of my waggon into what I suppose I 
must call the common parlour of the inn, than my host began to 
talk about the wickedness of the people of the neighbourhood. By 
this, I found, he meant they were addicted to highway robbery. 
He then told me that they might have a little peace for the present, 
as a young man who had rendered highways and byways insecure 
had been recently shot. He had ordered a certain sereshaner (a 
sort of mounted Frontier guard) to pay him, time and place named, 
thirty florins, and withal to give up his uniform. The sereshaner 
did so, having previously instructed a friend to lie in wait with a 
loaded gun. After handing over the money to the robber, he flung 
down the bundle containing his uniform with the bitterest invectives 
against him as having made him a ruined man. The robber, it 
should be observed, was a person rather below the average in point 
of physical strength. He had no sooner stooped to pick up the 
bundle than he was seized by the sereshaner, who called his friend 
out of his hiding-place, and the robber was at once despatched by a 
shot through the back. 

The next day, making the acquaintance of the captain of the 
company, a most amiable man, he not only told me of the somewhat 
short-lived career of this misguided youth, but how he himself had 
brought to justice a more dangerous brigand. Having heard, one 
winter evening, that the robber was staying in a house in his com- 
pany, he at once proceeded thither with a corporal and twelve men. 
The brigand had just sufficient warning of their approach to escape 
into an outhouse. There he kept his pursuers at bay for the whole 
night. Opening the door with the intention of making his escape, 
he received a bullet so close to his ear as to convince him that his 
pursuers were in earnest. He then opened a parley with the 
captain, requesting only that should he be condemned by the court- 
martial, he might be despatched with powder and ball, instead of by 
the rope. The captain promised to use his influence with the 
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regimental court, and the man was subsequently shot under the 
gallows-tree. 

Of this man I learnt more in the course of my wanderings, espe- 
cially from the captain of a neighbouring company in the next or 
Ist Banal Regiment, who was well acquainted with his family. 
They were of the name of Suzit. One of them, in the previous 
generation, was the leader of a robber band, who for thirteen years 
defied the authorities. So daring were his expeditions, that he even 
robbed the castle of Auersperg, in Carniola. On one occasion he 
and his men, about twenty in number, were surrounded on the 
craggy side of a hill. The cordon was being drawn continually 
closer and closer, and their only way of escape lay across a bridge 
which was guarded by several jigers. It was agreed that any one 
of their band being disabled, should be despatched at once, lest 
falling into the hands of the enemy, he should give information 
which might lead to the destruction of his comrades. Creeping 
cautiously along under cover of the rocks to within a few yards of 
the bridge, the robbers rushed out all at once, their guns slung 
behind their backs, a pistol or a yataghan in each hand. The 
jagers, taken by surprise, gave way before them, and the hasty 
volley which they poured after them only succeeded in wounding 
one robber in the foot. Two of his comrades instantly turned round 
to despatch him, but desisted on his expostulating that he was 
coming along with them, and indeed they all got off. In order to 
render the pursuit of them more effectual, the military authorities 
transported the whole Suzit family to a distant regiment, but all in 
vain. After a struggle of thirteen years, Suzit and the authorities 
made a formal peace, a free pardon was given to him and his fellow- 
brigands, and his family were reinstated in their old possessions in 
a wooded corner of the Ist Banal Regiment, close to the Turkish 
frontier and that of the 2nd Banal Regiment, in which Beshlinac is 
situated. 

The captain who gave me this information was one of those who 
regard brigandage with something more than favour, regarding it 
apparently as the natural outcome, at any rate in the case of a 
generous and high-spirited people, of a state of society with which 
they feel themselves more or less in accord. With regard to the 
younger member of the family, whom my friend in the adjoining 
regiment brought to such an untimely end, he seemed to consider 
him the victim of. more than ordinarily complicated misfortunes. 
The old Suzit had assured him when his nephew took to the woods, 
that nothing would come of it, for he said, “I can assure you, sir, 
from my own experience, that no bread is so bitter as that eaten by 
a brigand.” “But,” continued my informant, “it really seemed as 
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if a curse rested upon the family.”’ He then described the patriarchal 
hospitality with which he had been received by them—for the family 
was, for its rank, wealthy—and mentioned that they had in their 
orchard a cherry tree of a peculiarly fine sort, the fruit of which 
they were accustomed to send as presents to the priest and the 
officers. When the old man, who was the head of the house—I 
forget whether he was the brother or the cousin of the ex-robber— 
died, his four sons agreed to divide the property into two parts, 
each pair of brothers taking a half. It was a fine summer afternoon 
when the two brothers, who had been chosen house-fathers of their 
respective halves, were amicably engaged in marking out their 
respective shares, till they came to the above-mentioned cherry 
tree. This neither the one nor the other would give up, and the 
contention grew so sore between them that the youngest of the two 
house-fathers levelled his gun and shot his brother dead on the spot. 
Struck with horror at his rash act, he at once took to flight, but the 
report of the gun had already brought the whole of the family out 
of the house. Seeing at a glance the state of affairs, the brother 
whose lot had been cast in with the murdered man, took aim at the 
fugitive. In order to prevent further bloodshed, the women seized 
and flung him to the ground, but his piece was already discharged, 
wounding the murderer in the leg, but not severely enough to prevent 
his making his escape. 

When stories are told across the supper-table of a restauration 
where it is almost de rigueur to order wine by the quart, the listener’s 
memory cannot be entirely relied upon, nor does the narrator him- 
self always follow historical order. It should also be remembered 
that the rest of the company who listen with attention are often 
better acquainted than the foreigner can be, not only with the 
customs of the country, but often with the dramatis persone them- 
selves. The reader will therefore pardon me for not knowing pre- 
cisely how this little family affair was settled. It was followed by 
another series of troubles at least as characteristic of the peculiar 
life of the Frontier. The Suzit family were, as I before observed, 
exceedingly well off, and considered themselves superior to the 
general run of the Frontier-men around them. It so happened, how- 
ever, that a young man of the neighbourhood chose to fall in love 
with a girl of the Suzit family. His proposals for marriage were 
met not only by refusal, but with disdain; but the lover was not so 
easily disheartened. He seems to have had at least a fair share of 
the obstinacy commonly attributed to the Croats. He simply told 
the family that he would have the girl, if not with their consent, 
without it. No notice was taken of this threat, but a few days after, 
as the girl was tending the geese at some distance from the house, 
her lover surprised her, and, seizing her by the hair of her head, 
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dragged her into the woods. It was twenty-four hours before her 
friends could find them. The young man was taken before the 
“company.” Besides forcibly compelling her to follow him, it 
appeared that he had done the girl no further wrong, and he was 
sentenced to six weeks’ imprisonment. 

“Now,” said the narrator, “if, instead of confining him for this 
ridiculously short time, and then sending him back among the very 
people against whom he had a grudge, the authorities had sent him 
away to a distant regiment, none of the subsequent misfortunes would 
have followed.” For the young man was no sooner liberated, than he 
proceeded that evening to the Suzit orchard, and having thrown a 
stone against the window to attract attention, he told them that 
although they had disgraced him in the eyes of the world, he would 
yet have the girl in spite of them all. A day or two after the girl 
was again tending the geese, when her lover attempted a second time 
to drag her away by the hair of her head. This time, however, her 
cries brought to her assistance people working in a neighbouring 
field. She returned home to complain of the attempted outrage, and 
the house-father, his brother, and the pardoned outlaw whom we 
mentioned above, took up their guns, and went out with the intention 
of exacting immediate vengeance. It so chanced, however, that their 
way lay across a field which belonged to a brother of the young man 
they were pursuing, and the owner himself was to be seen walking 
along the side of his field with his gun in his hand. As soon as the 
three Suzit reached the field, and made as though they would cross it, 
he at once forbade them to trespass on his land. “Do not you inter- 
fere,” answered the house-father Suzit; ‘we have no quarrel with 
you; it is only your brother that we are seeking.” ‘ With that,” 
answered the other, “I have nothing to do; but whoever trespasses 
on my ground does so at the peril of his life;” and with that he 
levelled his gun at the other, who raised his also with the intention 
of taking aim. Before he could do so, he was shot dead. The 
brother of the fallen raised his piece in turn to avenge his death. 
This he would doubtless have done, were it not for the intervention 
of the outlaw, who, striking the weapon up before the trigger could 
be pulled, said, “At another time, if you will, but not now; not 
before mine eyes ; remember that I held him at the font.” 

Here the narrator interrupted himself again to observe how absurd 
the intervention of the old outlaw was. If each side had then and 
there killed its man, the matter might have been settled at once. As 
it was, the foundation was laid for a blood feud that continued for 
many years, until of the numerous family of Suzit only some four or 
five males were left, and of their enemies only one. Of course, in 
such blood-feuds the lives of women are sacred. It was through the 
accusations brought against him by the last representative of 
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the hostile family that the brigand Suzit was led to betake him- 
self to the woods, until he capitulated in the cowhouse to my hospit- 
able friend. 

In recounting the adventures of the Suzit family, I perceive that I 
have been led to presume—perhaps prematurely—some knowledge 
on the part of my readers of the peculiar tenure of property that 
prevails amongst the South Slavs—I mean the system of so-called 
«‘house-communions.” And here, at the outset, I will guard against 
an error commonly made by writers who have written of the institu- 
tion of the Military Frontier. It is that of supposing that there is 
any necessary connection between the military organisation of the 
Frontier and the house-communion tenure of property which prevails 
amongst its inhabitants. The system of house-communions was, 
according to Slay writers, common to all Slavonic tribes, but in 
modern times it has only survived amongst the South Slavs or 
Croato-Serbs. For instance, it has long ago disappeared from among 
their nearest relations—the Slovenians or Wends of Carniola. 

The system of house-communions, stated succintly, is as follows: 
The land in the countries and among the class in which it prevailed 
did not belong to individuals, but was held as a sort of trust in per- 
petual entail for the benefit of house-communions. A house-commu- 
nion consisted of a number of individuals united by an actual, or 
occasionally a fictitious, tie of consanguinity. All the children of 
members of the house-communion were ipso facto co-partners in the 
property of what we may call the family corporation. As a woman 
on marrying became at once a member of the house-communion to 
which her husband belonged, membership in a house-communion 
descended only through the male line. There were several instances 
in which men entered the communion to which their wives belonged. 
This, however, they did, not in virtue of their marriage, but in con- 
sequence of their adoption by the communion, which might— in fact 
often did—happen without any such affinity. Unmarried women 
belonged, of course, to the house-communions of their fathers, and 
widows to those of their late husbands. Should a widow having 
children marry again, the children of her former husband remained 
in the house-communion in which they were born, while she herself 
passed into that of her second husband. An adopted member took 
the surname of the house-communion into which he was received. 

At the head of each house-communion stood the house-father, who 
alone represented it in its dealings with the outer world ; for instance, 
with the government. Whatever may have been the case in former 
times, the house-father now resembles a constitutional monarch 
rather than an autocrat, and it is an understood thing that he 
governs the community, but first consults with all the older and, 
therefore, more influential members of it. Indeed, for all the more 
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important transactions, such as the sale or mortgage of any portion 
of the property of the community, the purchase of land, in short, 
whatever actually affects, or may affect its pecuniary position, the 
consent of a majority of the male and female members above the age 
of eighteen is required. It is generally understood that the house- 
father is to be the oldest man in the community, who is capable of 
performing all the duties of the office. Consequently, when a house- 
father feels that he is getting too old he resigns his position. At 
present the law directs that the house-father is to be elected by the 
members of the house-communicn and approved by the military 
authorities. Should, however, the family not be able to agree in the 
election of the house-father, he is chosen by the committee of the 
commune or township (Gemeinde--Ausschuss). The house-father may 
be called to account for his administration of the common property, 
and in case of want of confidence another member of the community 
may be entrusted with extra keys of the chest and storeroom, &e. 
A house-father may be only eighteen years old, but whatever may be 
his age he is always exempt from military service. 

Just as a house-communion could acquire land by purchase, so it 
could also sell portions of its own estate. At the same time it was 
not allowed to do what it liked with its own in the Military Frontier. 
All cases of transfer had to be submitted to the military authorities. 
The military regulations recognised two categories of landed pro- 
perty on the part of a house-communion—firstly, what we may call 
the hereditary entailed estate belonging to the family, considered 
by the authorities sufficient to enable it to discharge efficiently 
its military obligations, and, secondly, what the family had acquired 
over and above the hereditary estate. The first was, as a rule, in- 
alienable, and only in especial cases could it be burdened to the 
extent of one-third of its value. Formerly the military authorities 
preferred to keep the house-communions together ; but of late years, 
owing to influences of which I shall nave to speak further on, the 
division of house-communions has become continvally more frequent. 
In any case, however, the military authorities require that no com- 
munion should have less than two adult males—one to serve’ as 
house-father, and the other as a soldier, nor to have less than six 
joch of land, Any one might leave the communion in which he was 
born, as it was supposed that the remaining members gained by the 
value of his undivided share what they lost by the withdrawal of 
his labour. Priests, both of the Roman and Greek Churches, officers 
in the imperial royal army, and the inhabitants of towns were not 
members of house-communions, yet the persons composing the two 
former classes often came out of the house-communions. Members 
of a house-communion might, with the consent of the house-father, 
go out for hire, in which case they paid a certain proportion of their 
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earnings to the common fund. In the more barren portion of the 
frontier, in the rocky district of the Karst, it is common for the 
younger men to go away in the spring to work for hire in Slavonia, 
returning home at the end of autumn, and paying a certain propor- 
tion of their earnings to compensate the communion for the expense 
of keeping them during the winter. This last circumstance, by 
giving a great number of members of house-communions a private 
property over and above their undivided share in the common estate, 
is one of the factors at present undermining surely and rapidly the 
system of house-communions. Jesides this the contact with com- 
mercial communities such as Sissek and Zengg, and the long periods 
spent by the soldiers in their expeditions to Milan on the west and 
Bucharest on the east, make them acquainted with the fact that in- 
dividual tenure of property is the rule, and their common tenure is 
the exception in the great world. Added to this is the general decay 
of military discipline in the Frontier, in itself a symptom of the power- 
ful reaction now going on throughout the whole Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy against the military spirit so rampant in the years follow- 
ing 1849. Since the Prussian War of 1866 the use of the stick for 
maintaining discipline in the army has been forbidden. As the 
officers of the Frontier maintain that it is impossible to keep order 
among a population that despise the more civilised punishment of 
imprisonment without the stick, its abolition serves as an excuse 
with many of them for relaxing their exertions to keep order at all. 
My departure from Beshlinac was so far characteristic of the 
country that after waiting the whole of the forenoon to allow the 
floods caused by the heavy rains of the night to subside, I started for 
Glina, by way of Klashnit, according to the route marked out for 
me, but was obliged to return on meeting a pope, who assured us 
that the road was impassable. So I had to wait till next morning, 
and take the longer route round by Kraljevchani. The road leading 
over a woody hill, the only human beings we met on the greatest 
part of our journey were a few charcoal-burners. I reached Glina 
early in the afternoon, and having expected to see something rival- 
ling the civilisation of Petrinia, I was greatly disappointed. The 
inn containing the officers’ casino was already full, and so was the 
next to which I applied, but at a third inn I got a bedroom inside 
another ; the hostess, however, assured me that as the occupant of 
the outer room went to bed very late and was going off very early, I 
should not be incommoded. She somewhat surprised me by recog- 
nising me as an Englishman the moment I entered the house, but 
it appeared that she came from Fiume, where Marshal Nugent and 
the paper-mills have made the inhabitants acquainted with the 
three British nationalities. As Glina is near to Civil Croatia the 
roads leading into it are both better and more frequented than on 
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the other side of the frontier, and when I got to Topusko—with 
hot springs of great efficacy in cases of rheumatism and cutaneous 
diseases—I found myself once more amid the comforts of civi- 
lised life. The few days that I lingered there were made the more 
agreeable by my having introductions to the captain of the com- 
pany and to the Regiments-Arzt stationed at the baths. The memories 
of Topusko are the more pleasant because it was one of the last 
places in the frontier that I was really able to enjoy, as the day after 
I left Topusko I contrived to sprain my ankle at the rastell or inter- 
national market at Maljevac. At first I took but little notice of it, 
but by the time I had been jolted over the rough road leading to 
Sluin my foot had got so painful that I was detained a whole week 
in that wretched though picturesque place. Before my visit to the 
rastell at Maljevac I had spent a night at Valis Selo (Wallis’ 
Village), named after an Austrian general of Irish extraction, who 
recovered this part of the country from the Turks. The inns at 
Kostainica and Glina were tolerable; that at Beshlinac was habitable, 
but at Valis Selo and at Sluin my lodging was the worst I have ever 
had in a house calling itself an inn. At the former place I was 
housed as a favour, and by the influence of the major, who induced 
the host to give up to me his own bed: The house from the outside 
looked like a wooden shed, and was so constructed that the smoke 
from the kitchen hearth circulated through the rooms. 

When [ arrived at Valis Selo the major was not there, but a young 
man, a non-commissioned officer, hearing from the host that a 
foreigner who could not speak Croatian and inquired for the major 
had arrived, offered his services as an interpreter. On my mention- 
ing that I wished to see the fortress of Cetin he told me that I 
should find the major there, as an inspection of the fortress, which is 
now used as a prison, was being held that very day. I took his advice 
and drove thither. My recollections of the building are somewhat in- 
distinct, but its late medieval character is in a great measure lost by 
modern alterations and additions, as it has been used continuously up 
to the present time either as a fortress or as a prison. The stranger 
is shown a large upper room entirely destitute of all appearance of 
interest, but noteworthy as the place where the assembled estates of 
Croatia determined to offer the crown of their country to Ferdinand I., 
the brother of the Emperor Charles V., on the Ist of January, 1527. 
No long time after that the Turks made themselves masters of Cetin, 
and it remained in their possession until the peace of Sistov, 
in 1791. 

Where I first came upon the Turkish frontier at Kostainica, and 
from thence to Novi, the river Unna forms the boundary between 
the two empires. A little above the last-named place—that is, to 
the south-west of it—we have what is called the ‘‘ dry Frontier: ” 
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such is the case at Maljevac, and along the road to Valis Selo the 
frontier is marked by a small brook, which a boy might almost jump 
over. The fields on the further side of this brook, although belong- 
ing to Mohammedan landlords, are farmed by Frontier-men. On my 
asking whether the Frontier-man was not afraid of being cheated by 
the Turks, I was told that, on the contrary, the former was, and felt 
himself to be, more than a match for the latter at: either fraud or force. 
The non-commissioned officer before mentioned, in answer to my 
inquiry about the Turks, said, “‘ They are our good neighbours; there 
are bad people among them, but not more than among ourselves.” 
He might have added that the “bad people” on either side of the 
Frontier are very often, perhaps as a rule, confederates. As on the 
Turkish side there is a landlord class absolutely poor, but rich in com- 
parison with their peasantry, while in the Frontier a greater equality 
of social conditions prevails, the operations of such confederacies of 
robbers are for the most part carried on on Turkish soil. At any 
rate, in this regiment of Sluin, as in the two Banal regiments 
through which I had passed, although I heard several stories of 
robbers, none of them were described as either Mohammedan or 
Christian subjects of the Sultan. I first heard of such composite 
bands infesting the Frontier when I had reached the regiment of 
Likka. | 

Whether on the banks of the Unna, or on the dry Frontier, the 
traveller sees guard-houses posted at varying intervals, but as a rule 
so near as to be in sight of one another. They are called échardaks, 
and present a somewhat curious appearance. Those which I saw 
were built of wood, and raised one story above the ground, so as to 
command a wider look-out. The doing sentinel duty for eight days 
at a time in these tchardaks—in other words, guarding the cordon— 
is one of the most burdensome of the military duties incident on the 
tenure of property in the Frontier. Close as these tchardaks stand 
to one another, it was of course impossible to prevent individual 
Turks, or even small bands of them, from occasionally crossing the 
Frontier unperceived, especially at night, or in bad weather. Down 
to 1836, and to a lesser extent down to 1848, such violation of the 
Austrian territory by the Turks was a matter of frequent occurrence. 
In their turn the Frontier-men were accustomed to steal over the 
border and exact vengeance in kind. In fact, a sort of running 
account in murder, rapine, and arson was kept between the two 
armed populations on either side of the border. The general dis- 
armament of the population of Bosnia by Omar Pasha, in 1848, and 
the increase of self-confidence on the part of the Christian inhabitants 
in Turkey, have so entirely reversed the situation, that it is now the 
Turks who seek to protect themselves against aggression. They 
have even begun to erect guard-houses to keep out possible in-comers. 
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The prevention of smuggling is the pretext assigned for their erec- 
tion, but it is well known that the contraband goods which they wish 
to exclude are arms and ammunition forwarded to the Christian mal- 
contents. The Turkish authorities are also incessant in urging on 
the Austrian authorities not to give passports for Bosnia to strangers. 

In the old days, which are not so very old but that they are fresh 
in the memories of men still living, the two armed populations on 
either side of the Frontier enlivened their friendly or hostile inter- 
course with duels. The particulars of one of them were related to 
me, with evident gusto, by a young officer, who had heard the story 
from his mother. By the terms of it the Christian champion was to 
fight on foot, while the Moslem was mounted on horseback. On the 
other hand, the former had the advantage of standing behind a 
palisade breast-high. The Christian was armed with his single- 
barrelled gun; the horseman had his Turkish pistols. The one had 
thus the advantage in point of range, the other in possibility of 
flight. For a long time the combat was undecided, as the Turk 
made his horse curvet and bound as he described all possible figures 
just without the range of his enemy’s weapon, in the hope of induc- 
ing him to waste hisone shot. Meanwhile the Christian stood ready, 
but at the same time calmly smoking his pipe, till a stratagem 
occurred to him which proved successful. Drawing in the smoke 
until he had accumulated as much as he could retain, he watched the 
moment when his adversary had approached the palisade in the circle 
he was describing, and then with one strong effort puffed out the 
whole of the smoke. The Turk, supposing his opponent’s piece had 
missed fire, instead of wheeling round rode straight on, and dropped 
down dead amidst the cheers of the Christian spectators. 

I particularly asked my informant if he knew of any cases in which 
the relationship of pobratim, or sworn brother, was ever entered into 
between Christian and Moslem. He said that he knew of but one 
instance, in which an officer of the Frontier entered into this rela- 
tionship with a Bosniack Mohammedan, for the purpose of getting at 
a robber whom he particularly desired to get hold of, which he could 
hardly do unless assisted by the treachery of one of the robber’s 
co-religionists. This accords ill with the romantic accounts which 
most writers on South Slavia give of this relationship ; but it is fairly 
paralleled by an instance in one of the Servian popular stories col- 
lected by Vuk Karadzhit. In this story one rogue, having filled a 
sack with moss and put some wool on the top of it, offers it for sale 
as wool, but meets with another of the same class as himself, who 
had filled a sack with gall apples, and covered them with nuts. It 
was proposed that they should exchange sacks, but the rogue who 
would sell wool, since wool had a higher price in the market than nuts, 
stood out for two groschen over and above the exchange. The second 
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rogue not agreeing to those terms, the first reflected that after all 
nuts were better than moss, and so far lowered his terms as to give 
the other credit for the two groschen. In order that he might make 
sure of their being paid to him, he swore brotherhood with the seller 
of nuts. The rest of the story is of a piece with the beginning in 
genial rascality.. Nor does the resolution of the one sworn brother 
to watch the whole night in the church over the supposed corpse 
of the other impress us so much when we remember the French 
humorist who in his declining years refused on principle to pay his 
creditor, in order that he might make sure of one sincere mourner at 
his funeral. 

I have hitherto called the Mohammedan people “Turks.” This I 
have done, not only because they are so called both by the educated 
and the uneducated inhabitants of the Frontier, but also because they 
call themselves so. As a matter of fact, they have scarcely any 
Turkish blood in them at all; they are just as much Croats as their 
Christian neighbours, the only difference between them being that 
they changed their religion about three centuries and a half ago. 
This change, however, brought with it a considerable diversity of 
moral, social, and political ideas. Wherever the Turks conquered 
they either drove out the “nobles,” the class that bore the sword, or 
reduced them to the status of peasants unless they embraced Islam. 
In the case of Bosnia, a very large proportion of the “ nobility ” 
chose the latter alternative, and thereby preserved unto the.present 
time their feudal privileges, or at any rate the lands which they heid 
under feudal tenure. Hence it comes to pass that many families are 
represented on both sides of the Frontier. A gentleman from the 
coast of the Adriatic told me how, in the course of his travels in 
Turkish territory, he was introduced to the head of his family, a 
Mohammedan landholder in the Hercegovina; and he seemed 
to think it very natural that the head of his family in former 
times should have changed his religion to keep an estate of twelve 
German square miles, for such, he said, was its extent. A great 
number of these nobles preserve the diplomas of nobility, written on 
dogskin and granted to their ancestors by medieval Hungarian 
kings. One informant told me (but as the statement was afterwards 
contradicted I do not wish to guarantee its authenticity) that on the 
commencement of a new reign in Hungary many of these Moham- 
medan “ Hungarian noblemen” were in the habit of sending their 
diplomas to the Hungarian Chancellerie at Vienna, in order to have 
them confirmed. Under such circumstances it is difficult to believe 
that they have that strong religious repugnance to Christianity with 
which they are sometimes credited. 

I asked several persons in the Frontier as to what they supposed 
would be the fate of Islam in Bosnia if the province were annexed by 
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the Austro-Hungarian monarchy. From their vague and contra- 
dictory answers it was evident that they had not formed any opinion 
worthy of the name upon the subject. Our experiences of the past 
are no guide to us in this instance. Formerly, it is true, Moham- 
medanism receded with Ottoman rule; but‘it is now about ninety 
years since any change was made in the Austro-Turkish frontier, 
and these ninety years have brought with them many changes bear- 
ing directly upon the question. Such are, for example, the religious 
indifference which characterises the nineteenth century, the ideas 
respecting the equality of man, the formal admission of Turkey into 
the European state system, and, what are not less effective than the 
preceding, the suppression of private war and the mutual familiarity 
produced by increased means of locomotion. Already in Agram you 
perceive the vicinity of the East. There are interned, and at the 
same time supported by the Austrian Government, a small band of 
Montenegrine exiles, concerned in the assassination of a former 
prince of their country. These men, with their wives and children, 
wear the picturesque costume of the Black Mountain. At the rail- 
way station of the same town I met my first Turkish acquaintances, 
who had come up with a cargo of corn from Dubica, and were drink- 
ing beer—a liquor not forbidden by the Koran—in the crowded 
refreshment-room. My guide, philosopher, and friend, a South Slav, 
in the dress of a European gentleman, began conversing with his 
begirdled and beturbaned neighbours in his and their common 
mother-tongue. It is perhaps only natural that they seemed chiefly 
to interest themselves with the state of things before Paris. On my 
being introduced to them as an Englishman who wished to travel in 
Bosnia, they agreed with my guide that it would be difficult for me 
to do so if I did not know the “Turkish ” language. On inquiry I 
found that they meant Croatian; the real Turkish they called 
Osmanli, or the Turkish of Constantinople. 

With respect to the probable effects of Austrian or Hungarian 
conquest on Bosnian Mohammedanism there is, however, one other 
point to be taken into consideration. Whenever I was told of the 
disaffection that prevailed in Bosnia among the Mohammedan popu- 
lation against the Ottoman Government—as a Franciscan observed 
to me, “‘ Pecuniam semper petit et nunquam habet ”—I was generally 
told that its fiscal oppression led them to remember that they were 
after all of the same blood as their Christian neighbours. Their 
conversion to Islam is of too recent a date for them to have forgotten 
that their forefathers were Christians. Consequently, their hatred of 
the Osmanli’s bureaucracy, introduced since 1848, and the fiscal 
oppression which has to so great an extent ruined the old Bosnian 
families, is apt to take the form of an inclination to re-embrace 
Christianity. “Does that Cross,” say they, “weigh more than a 
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hundred okas?”’' And when answered in the negative, say, ‘‘ Then 
we can bear it as well as you.” Or, as another version expressed it, 
“Your Cross will not be heavier to bear than our Koran.” 

Having heard that a Bosnian Franciscan had recently translated 
the Koran into the Croatian language, I made inquiries after it. I 
was told by a Roman Catholic priest that the Turkish authorities 
had contrived to have its publication suppressed. I did not learn 
whether the version still exists. Asa translation of the Koran into 
the vernacular of a European Mohammedan people, it would be, I 
believe, a unicum. The Mohammedans, as is well known, show their 
reverence for their sacred book by not translating it. 

One curious literary complication arising from the identity of race 
and language between the Mohammedan and Christian South Slavs 
is that both of them write, or rather compose, ballads on contemporary 
history, sometimes on the same event. ‘These poems being not only 
composed in the same language, but by bards who have much the 
same stock of ideas, despite the comparatively unimportant diversity 
of creed, are mutually intelligible, and are addressed in a certain 
sense toacommon public. While I was at Sluin the Roman Catholic 
priest showed me a magazine for Bosnian literature; but on his 
beginning to read one of the ballads, it was so full of Turkish words, 
many of which had a different meaning in Servian, that he was 
obliged to give up the translation of it. The common patriotism of 
all Bosnians as such has been appealed to in the proclamations of 
anonymous revolutionary committees, calling upon all Bosnian patriots 
to merge their confessional differences, and whether Catholics, 
Orthodox, or Moslems, to unite against the oppressor of their 
common country—the Osmanli Turk. The captain who narrated 
to me the family history of the Suzit told me of a Turkish—i.e., 
Mohammedan—outlaw, on whose head the Turkish Government had 
put a price of several hundred ducats. It appeared that he had been 
concerned in some disturbances in Bosnia and Turkish Croatia, in 
which Christians had also taken part. A sereshaner came to the 
captain one day and told him that he had found out that this man 
was in hiding in the house of a Frontier-man in the company. To 
the question whether he should be denounced and delivered up to 
the Turkish authorities, the captain answered that it was disgraceful 
to betray a refugee, especially one who had got into trouble by assist- 
ing Christians. The refugee, however, seemed subsequently to have 
made his peace with the Turkish authorities, and fell in a combat 
with the infidels of Montenegro. 

The relation of lord and serf, which to some extent still prevails 
in Bosnia, also prevailed in Servia before the so-called Servian revo- 


(1) An oka equals two and three-quarter lbs. avoirdupois. 
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lution in the beginning of this century. Consequently, the insur- 
rection against Mohammedan rule had a social as well as a political 
aspect. The landlords were either massacred or driven into exile. 
If the Christian population in Bosnia were to shake off Mohammedan 
rule by internal insurrection, a similar result might be expected ; 
but in the case of the interference of a regular civilised European 
power, the disappearance of the Mohammedan element would be due 
to its own faults—to intolerant bigotry, to aristocratic pride and 
indolence, or to an incapacity to modify their habits toa changed 
state of affairs. It is often stated that the Bosniacks are more 
fanatical Mohammedans than the true Turks themselves. But I 
suspect that this is true only with regard to the social and political 
questions supposed to be involved in that of religion. For them the 
triumph of Christianity means a social revolution, in which they 
would be at best the equals of their former subjects. 

But it must be remembered that in this part of the world Christian 
and Moslem is not the only religious antithesis. The Christians 
themselves are divided into Catholics and Orthodox. In the adjoin- 
ing Austrian province of Dalmatia the former are in a decided 
majority. I believe that the same was the case in Bosnia before the 
Turkish conquest. The present numerical preponderance of the 
Orthodox is to be explained by the fact that the Catholic portion of 
the population, as politically most in the ascendancy under the 
medieval Hungarian kings, were most likely to resist the Moham- 
medan invaders to the death, or secure their privileges as freemen 
either by emigration or apostasy. Bosnia was long contested between 
Hungary and the Byzantine Empire, the former finally gaining the 
upper hand. From Dalmatia the Byzantines were obliged to retire 
at a still earlier period, and the province was then contested between 
Hungary and the Republic of Venice—both of them Latin powers. 
In Servia, on the other hand, despite the great efforts that were 
occasionally made by the more able or energetic of the kings of 
Hungary, Byzantine influence maintained itself long enough to 
render Orthodoxy scarcely separable from the idea of Servian nation- 
ality. There is little doubt that the conquest of Servia by the Turks 
was facilitated by the prevalence of the Greek form of Christianity 
in that country. In the first place, the previous conquest of so many 
Oriental Christians by the Osmanlis rendered the idea of subjection 
to their rule less repugnant to the Serbs than it was to the Latin 
nations beyond them. At the same time, it rendered both clergy 
and people especially suspicious of their would-be masters and 
defenders, the kings of Hungary. Indeed, the most distinguished 
of these Lewis kings—such as Lewis the Great and Matthias 
Hunyady—avowed themselves champions of the Holy See. This 
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was not merely, nor perhaps so much, from a feeling of religious 
enthusiasm, as from considerations of policy. That so many members 
of the Orthodox Church are to be found in Hungary, in the Croato- 
Slavonian kingdom, and especially in the Military Frontier, is owing 
to events that have taken place since the Turkish conquest of Servia. 
Numbers of Serbs who preferred continuous resistance, even on a 
foreign soil, to submission to the infidels, took refuge in Hungary, 
and received grants of land on condition of defending their adopted 
country against the Turks. When, after the expulsion of the latter 
from Hungary, the armies of the House of Austria advanced into 
Wallachia, Servia, and Bosnia, only to retire again, they were 
followed by thousands of the inhabitants, who had compromised 
themselves during the brief success of the Christian arms, and feared 
the vengeance of their returning masters. Thus in many parts of 
what is now the Military Frontier, the constant inroads of the Turks 
first of all destroyed the original Roman Catholic population, and 
then the waste places so caused were filled up by Orthodox refugees 
from the lands still held by the Moslems. One circumstance is 
interesting, as showing the difference produced by a diversity of 
history between peoples so nearly akin in blood as are the Croats 
and Serbs. The Croats, who were, politically, Hungarians, and 
consequently imbibed the feelings of the Western aristocracies on 
the subjects of trade and commerce, have, or at any rate to a very 
recent period had, a certain repugnance to becoming tradesmen. On 
the other hand, of the Serbs who were educated in the Christianity 
and civilisation of Byzantium, it is a proverb that every Serb isa 
born “ market-man.” One officer whom I met in the Frontier 
assured me that not even his experience in Italy had prepared him 
for such subtlety and cunning as he found among his own people. 
In Sluin I lay for about a week on a bed in the public room of the 
one inn which the place contained, consoling myself for my unavoid- 
able detention by conversing with the officers and the priest who 
came to visit me, and by reading pamphlets of historical controversy 
between Hungarians and Croatians. Sluin is a poor village, pic- 
turesquely situated on the banks of the Korana, on the opposite side 
of which stand the ruins of a castle that once belonged to the Frange- 
pans. Sluin gives its name to the 4th Regiment of the Frontier, the 
head-quarters of which are, however, at Karlstadt. From this point 
onward my journey lay across a country of the same physical forma- 
tion as the Karst, familiar to all who have travelled on the Siid- 
Bahn between Adelsberg and Trieste. The formation is a sort of 
limestone that is pervious to water, and is marked everywhere by 
curious pits, or rather depressions in the soil. These depressions in 
the ground contain almost the whole of the scanty and uncertain 
tillage which the country can show. Another striking phenomenon 
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is the disappearance of rivers into mountains, to reappear again at 
some distance off. Of such fragmentary rivers there are several in 
the regiments of Ogulin, Otochac, and Likka. 

Stopping for my mid-day meal at a little inn at Rakovica, an officer 
came into the room and introduced himself as having received a letter 
from Agram to the effect that I should be passing that way, and he 
had been expecting me some days. I explained how I had been 
detained by my accident, and he then proceeded to criticise in a 
highly unfavourable manner both the population and the institutions 
of the Frontier from the point of view of an officer who, although 
born in that country, had served most of his time outside of it. He 
considered the house-communion system as a direct encouragement 
to idleness, and consequently to brigandage. Of four men ina 
family, said he, one is house-father and manages the family affairs ; 
another is a soldier, and in the interval between drill, target practice, 
and sentry duty, a thief; a third is a loafer; anda fourth has to 
work both for himself and the others. In proof of his assertion that 
thefts and robberies were chiefly committed by the “soldiers,” he 
stated that he always found that in his company such crimes were 
particularly rare during the weeks in which the spring and autumn 
manceuvres were carried on. As for brigandage, it was enabled to 
exist by the cowardice of the rest of the population, most especially 
of the commercial or shop-keeping class. By way of illustration he 
cited another exploit of our old friend Suzit. A caravan of twelve 
waggons filled with tradesmen, or, as perhaps they would wish to be 
called, merchants, were returning to Glina from a fair in Turkish 
Croatia. They made up so large a party expressly for the purpose 
of protecting themselves and their newly-acquired gains, and in 
furtherance of the same object they were each of them provided with 
all sorts of weapons. As they were passing through a wood between 
the Turkish frontier and Topusko, Suzit presented himself with his 
gun in his hand, accompanied by one follower similarly armed, who 
pointed his gun at the driver of the first vehicle. Suzit then ordered 
the passengers in it to hand over their arms. The order was at once 
complied with, and the weapons were laid in a heap by the roadside. 
Those belonging to the passengers in the other waggons were col- 
lected in a similar manner. The purses of the disarmed tradesmen 
were then requisitioned. J inally, the heaps of weapons were 
examined, and such as Suzit considered useful for himself and 
his band were kept, the rest being returned to their owners. 
Amongst those rejected was a six-chambered revolver, which was 
considered a “Swabian” invention, not fit for the use of an honest 
unsophisticated soldier such as the bandit doubtless considered him- 
self. The second story he told related to an almost equally incredible 
specimen of cowardice. Suzit, when a soldier, had once received 
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corporal punishment from a lieutenant of his regiment. This officer 
had been transferred to the service of the forests, in which he held a 
rank corresponding to that he had held in the army. Once in 
making his rounds, accompanied by three sub-officers, he fell in with 
Suzit and two of his men. The robber at once ordered the whole of 
the other party to lie down on their faces, which they accordingly 
did, and each received chastisement according to his rank. The 
rangers and robbers then parted without further ceremony. The 
officer went on to tell me that a priest in the very company in which 
we then were had lately told him that he had never felt so ashamed 
in his life as at a funeral at which he had had to officiate. There 
were present eight notorious robbers ;! six of them carried the bier, 
another bore the cross in front of it, and the eighth was the chief 
mourner. It was, I think, in another place that I was told of a 
robber in one of the Slavonian regiments, who, like so many Homeric 
heroes, had had the misfortune to have slain a man, made his escape 
from the prison in which he was confined, and, in order to be out of 
the way of danger, established himself in a lonely cottage not far 
from Sluin. Now and then notice would be given to the “company ”’ 
in Sluin of his character and whereabouts. A corporal would then 
be sent to the place to investigate the trath of the report. From 
some motive, however, either of prudence or sympathy, the corporal 
always gave him notice beforehand of his intended visit, and the 
refugee took care not to be at home that day. The corporal, on his 
return to the company, made a report to the effect that he had found 
no trace of the man. 

In fact, under the present régime, it is unlikely thatanything serious 
will be done to suppress brigandage, from the simple reason that when 
not relations of the pursued criminal, its instruments are his neigh- 
bours, and the neighbours, too, of his kinsmen, who would be both 
willing and able to avenge him. In the first burst of energetic cen- 
tralisation after the civil war of 1848-49, the Schwartzenberg-Bach 
Government introduced the gendarmerie into the Frontier as into the 
_ other provinces of the empire. As in Hungary, so here, they were 
hated as an institution at once foreign and novel. A traveller may 
easily collect stories to their discredit. They were accused of extor- 
tion and peculation, and ridiculed for the mistakes they often made 
owing to the extreme difficulty in obtaining information among a 
population unanimous in hostility. In Hungary they lasted till 
the general overthrow of all Austrian institutions in that country in 
1860. In the Frontier the military authorities at once commenced 
an official agitation against them, and succeeded in getting rid of 
them in less than two years. Such an independent and foreign body 
of men, it was urged, undermined the respect which the population 
ought to feel towards its military superiors. 
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I asked my new informant if it was true, as I had been told in 
Agram, that the most daring robbers never laid hands on govern- 
ment money, and never attacked an officer. He did not exactly con- 
tradict or confirm the statement. He, however, admitted that he 
had heard that a gang of robbers who rendered the way between 
Sluin and Karlstadt insecure, detached two of their number to follow 
the waggon containing money for the expenses of the company, lest 
less scrupulous robbers should lay hands on it and they get the 
blame. None of the patriotic admirers of the Frontier and its high- 
spirited brigands seemed to appreciate the fact that such stories and 
such assertions contain the severest condemnation of the military 
authorities, by showing that it is only through the apathy of the 
latter that brigandage has subsisted so long. I had been told more 
than once that Marshal Marmont, during the French occupation of 
Croatia south of the Save, put down brigandage by summarily hang- 
ing robbers before the doors of their own houses, and placing a French 
sentry under the gallows-tree to prevent the friends or relatives of 
the criminal taking the body down and burying it. He ordered the 
people to leave their ploughs and carts out in the fields at night, 
when they had half finished their agricultural labour, instead of 
taking them home, guaranteeing their owners that their property 
should not be stolen. If a man justified his possession of somebody 
else’s property by saying that he found it lying in the highway, he 
was still punished as a thief. ‘‘For,” reasoned the inflexible marshal, 
“whoever left it there would be sure to go back and look for it.” 
Talking to a major with regard to this Spartan discipline, he seemed 
to consider that no good result whatever could excuse such cruelty 
to the population. In point of fact, the universal pessimism which 
prevails in Austria prevents the authorities acting with a logical conse- 
quence of this sort. Judging by my own experience, the military 
authorities have as little faith in themselves, or the system they 
have to administer, as any one else in the empire. 

From Rakovica my way lay through Drezhnik to Vaganac, a 
small hamlet close to the cordon, where there was a little village 
inn somewhat more decent than the two I had last been stopping at. 
The three companies through which I passed this day—Sluin, 
Rakovica, and Drezhnik—have ull a bad character for robbers. The 
chief feature which struck me on the road was that I had not only 
come into the region of the Karst, but also into the land of the red 
fez. This head-dress not sheltering the eyes, gives the wearers of it 
the sinister expression produced by a continual frown. An officer, 
however, gave it as his opinion that it was very good for strengthen- 
ing the eyes, and appealed in corroboration to the uniform of the 
French infantry, the peaks of whose caps point upwards. Along 
with the fez I made the acquaintance of what may be called the 
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peculiar national melody of the Croato-Serbs along the coast of the 
Adriatic. Heinrich Noé, in his book on Dalmatia, which I had 
read before entering Croatia, gives the following description of this 
peculiar sound. ‘ The song of the Morlachs is unlike anything else. 
Imagine a man to continue uttering as long as his breath lasts him 
a chest tone, at the same time striking with the palm of his hand 
his outstretched throat so as to produce a certain indescribable 
tremolando, an O-o0-0-0-0-0-0, continued to infinity. Nothing better 
represents the monotony, desolation, ruin, and joylessness of this 
country than this lamentation when heard in the distance.” This 
peculiar wailing song is as characteristic of what is sometimes called 
the Dalmatian part of the frontier, of Likka and Krbava, as it is 
of Dalmatia proper. Not only is it heard from the throats of shep- 
herds hidden from the passing traveller by the bushes or rocks of 
the Karst, but in the wine-shop it replaces for the Likkaner the 
bacchanalian songs of less melancholy lands. Both my own obser- 
vations as well as remarks made by natives and strangers alike pointed 
to the conclusion that melancholy and a certain confused sense of their 
miserable and neglected condition are characteristics of the popula- 
tion of this portion of the Frontier. A medical friend was struck 
with the same sounds serving as the expression of ‘joy and sorrow 
alike. He had recently called to see a young girl who was a patient 
of his, when he found her dead, and her mother striding across the 
room, using such poetical language and such lively and at the same 
time dignified gestures as would have insured the success of a tragic 
actress on any civilised stage. 


ARTHUR J. Parrerson. 


(To be continued in the next Number.) 











OUR RELIGIOUS POLICY IN INDIA. 


In Great Britain the relations of the State to religion are still in a 
very delicate condition. Hardly any subject is sou keenly discussed 
or so little settled even in this country, where we are a self-governing 
people very fairly agreed upon essential beliefs, at any rate unani- 
mous in accepting Christianity as the religious basis of our civil 
society. No question of home politics ferments so rapidly under con- 
troversy among Englishmen, and for that reason nothing would more 
surely attract their serious attention to Indian affairs than a general 
impression that our Government in the East had been blundering 
in its dealings with the religious convictions of the people. Yet I 
imagine that Englishmen at home do not always realise or make 
allowance for the degree to which the universal problem as to the 
proper functions of government becomes complicated, when the 
points under debate are the duties and attributes of the government 
of India by the English; more particularly whenever we have to 
decide upon the attitude which Christian rulers should take up in 
regard to the numerous creeds and sects which abound in and con- 
stantly issue afresh out of that officina religionum. For it is not 
merely that the leading popular faiths of India differ one from 
another widely and positively, to the extent of setting forth opposite 
conceptions of primordial morality, and contradictory practical rules 
as to what are acts of laudable devotion and what are outrageous 
public nuisances, but we have to do with the varying shapes and 
colours assumed by these diverse ideas and doctrines as they are 
viewed through different intellectual media. I mean that, besides 
having to arbitrate among proclaimed antagonists, we find our- 
selves confronted by one or another faith in its several phases simul- 
taneously, as when it is held outwardly by people who disagree 
entirely in their true appreciation and practical application of it; 
while the behaviour of the Government in this curious situation is 
watched and criticised from standpoints so far apart as are England 
and India. Thus the Government has not only to reconcile the 
interests and to recognise the peculiar institutions of several powerful 
native creeds radically distinct in structure and mutually hostile in 
temperament, but has to submit its proceedings to tribunals of 
religious opinion in Europe as well as in Asia, and to take account 
of theological prejudices in two continents. So we are continually 
measured by inconsistent standards and weighed in discordant 
balances. In India we have to give reason for our doings to bigoted 
idolaters and to fanatic Musalmans 


‘Such as do build their faith upon 
The holy text of pike and gun ;” 
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we have to stand well in the dim religious light of a Fetich wor- 
shipper, and to satisfy the refined Deism of the Brahmo Somaj. 
We must at the same time reply to vigorous missionary societies 
(Scotch, English, and American) who would have a Christian 
government testify openly to its faith by cutting off allowances to 
heathendom, and we must argue with Nonconformists at home who 
overhaul our ecclesiastical expenditure, and would give no public 
money from Indian revenues to Christian ministers. During late 
years the growth of. a strong many-sided interest in Indian affairs 
has created in England a general half-knowledge of them, and a sort 
of fusion or confusion among those ideas which lie upon the border 
land between Eastern and Western habits of thought regarding such 
acommon phenomenon as religion. Half-knowledge is proverbially 
dangerous; nor is it more likely to be either safe or effective when 
it is handled as ammunition of parliamentary warfare, or used for 
drawing from India analogies to support party measures in England, 
or for producing startling effects in the political and popular litera- 
ture which occupies and diverts the minds of the outer public upon 
the present condition of our Indian Empire. Yet each and all of these 
various critics require the Government to do or abstain from some- 
thing, while every step which the Government takes backward or 
forward is usually distasteful to one or the other; so that the position 
of our Viceroy is not unlike that of the much-enduring Prince of 
Monaco in Labagas, the political comedy which has been amusing all 
Paris this spring.’ 

For the time is long past since the Government of India could 
escape all this tangle of contradictory responsibilities and demands 
by doing nothing, and by maintaining the statu quo. From the 
beginning, indeed, of our dominion in the East one of the cardinal 
principles upon which we administered the country has been Tolera- 
tion. It was lucky for England that she got her firm footing in 
India at a period when anything like religious enthusiasm was almost 
extinct in the nation; neither within nor without the Church of 
the eighteenth century was there left any spirit of proselytising 
abroad or of ecclesiastical domination at home (except over Irish 
Papists), and so we avoided the terrible blunders of fanaticism made 
by the European nations who preceded us Eastward and Westward in 
the career of adventure and conquest. Moreover, Toleration, meaning 
complete non-interference with the religions of the natives, was of 
such plain and profitable expediency with the East India Company 
in its earlier days, that not to have practised it would have been 
downright insanity in an association whose object was to do business 
with Indians ; wherefore the merchants who enforced a strict mono- 


(1) “Si je vais 4 l’église, quelle hypocrisie! si je n’y vais pas, c’est que je suis 
athée,” &c., &e. 
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poly of material commerce were always careful to encourage free 
trade and unlimited speculation in religion. So the tradition of 
total abstinence from any religious policy grew up, and was main- 
tained long after the Company had ceased to depend on the favour 
of Indian princes or priests, and had instead become arbiter of their des- 
tinies. We continued, as a great rising Power, to survey all religions 
(including Christianity) with the most imperturbable and equitable 
indifference. We tolerated every superstitious rite or custom to the 
extent of carefully protecting it; any single institution or privilege 
of the natives that had in it a tincture of religious motive was 
hedged round with respect, endowments were conscientiously left 
untouched, ecclesiastical grants and allowances to pious persons were 
scrupulously continued; in fact, the Company accepted all these 
liabilities created by its predecessors in rule as trusts, and assumed 
the office of administrator-general of charitable and religious legacies 
to every denomination. We disbursed impartially to Hindus, Musal- 
mans, and Parsees, to heretic and orthodox, to Juggernath’s car 
and to the shrine of a Mahomedan who died fighting against infidels, 
perhaps against ourselves. This was, on the whole, a conduct as 
wise and prudent as it was generally popular; for no anterior 
government had preserved such complete equipoise in its religious 
predilections ; the Musalmans had indulged in chronic outbursts of 
sheer persecution, while the Marathas often laid heavy taxes on 
Mahomedan endowments, if they did not entirely confiscate them 
in times of financial need. At the least every succeeding ruler pro- 
vided largely and exclusively for the services of his own religion, 
and most rarely for any other—to do this much was not enly the 
right of a conquering prince, but his duty, springing obviously out of 
the fact that he desired the spread of certain tenets or the glorifica- 
tion of certain divinities. On the other hand, the only tutelary 
deities which the Company cared to propitiate were powerful per- 
sonages in the flesh at home; and in India their chief officers were 
so cautious to disown any political connection with Christianity that 
they were scandalously reported to have no religion at all. It thus 
came to pass that whereas Hinduism and Islam had been well 
endowed and richly salaried whenever the Hindus or Mahomedans 
had from time to time been predominant, Christianity took nothing 
by the wonderful turn of fortune which at last brought Christians 
to the top of the wheel in India; and for the first time India saw 
the wealth of vast provinces dispensed by rulers who showed not the 
slightest inclination to allot any portion to the religion which they 
themselves professed. The consequence was a marked and striking 
contrast between the condition of native Christians and that of other 
historical religious communities, the more extraordinary and impres- 
sive because all temporal power was in the hands of those who 
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belonged to the religion which possessed no temporalities, and 
because the races which had been superseded in dominion retained 
great religious endowments. While Christians held the highest 
offices of State, with irresponsible power over immense revenues, the 
Christian religion was as poor and as depressed as when it first 
struggled for existence among the pontiffs and philosophers of the 
Roman Empire; and about the time when the quarrels of Greek and 
Latin monks over their holy places in Turkey well-nigh shook the 
throne of the Chief of Islam, in India the Christians were left by our 
English Government with no more privilege nor protectorate than 
would have been accorded by ordinary magistrates to any insignifi- 
cant body of Fetich worshippers without pretension to political 
importance. Toleration of this heroic self-sacrificing kind contra- 
dicted all the precedents and prejudices of Asia. 

When I speak of the Indian Christians, I must not be supposed 
to mean a body composed mainly of the Company’s servants, or of 
immigrants from Europe during English rule. It is well known 
that the early Nestorian Church prospered for several centuries in 
Southern India, principally about Travancore; and though they are 
said to have been much weakened by later dissensions with the 
Roman Catholics, yet La Croze, whose History of Christianity in 
India was published in 1724, says that in his day they had fifteen 
hundred churches and as many towns and villages within the king- 
doms of Cochin and Travancore. The Abbé Dubois stated in his 
evidence before the House of Commons that in 1792 the number of 
Roman Catholic Christians in the southern peninsula of India was 
estimated to exceed one million, but that “the Christian religion 
had been visibly on the decline during these past eighty years.” As 
for their condition at the time (1832) when M. Dubois was speaking, 
he goes on to suggest that “the state of the native Christians might 
be materially improved if, above all, their.religious guides could be 
placed above the state of penury, or rather beggary, in which they 
live generally, most of them having nothing for their support but 
the scanty substance of distressed flocks, themselves in the greatest 
poverty, and the priests being thus reduced, in order to procure 
themselves absolute necessaries, to the sad but unavoidable necessity 
of making a kind of traffic of the sacraments, and otherwise debasing 
themselves.” He “proposed to shelter the clergy from .the horrors 
of indigence,” by giving to every bishop a salary of about six hundred 
rupees (£60) yearly, and to priests in due proportion. Up to the 
year 1831 native Christians had been placed under stringent civil 
disabilities by our own regulations, which formally adopted and 
stereotyped the loose and intermittent usages of intolerance which 
they found in vogue; native Christians were excluded from practising 
as pleaders, and from the subordinate official departments, although 


(1) Parliamentary Papers, Minutes of Evidence. 
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no such absolute rule of exclusion had ever been set up against them 
by Hindus or Mahomedans; while converts to Christianity were liable 
to be deprived, by reason of their conversion, not only of property, 
but of their wives and children; they seem to have been generally 
treated as despicable outcasts with whom no one need be at the trouble 
of using any sort of consideration. The British Government had 
ordained for their own servants some ecclesiastical establishment, but 
it is described as having been in Western India “a disgrace to our 
national character ”’ until the constitution of the see at Calcutta in 
1814. For many decades of our rule there was in the Bombay 
Presidency only that first English church which had been built at 
Bombay in 1714; and just one hundred years later one bishop was 
appointed for all Protestant India, with nineteen chaplains for the 
whole Bengal Presidency, and one Scotch minister to each Presidency, 
an economical allowance with which the numerous Scotchmen in 
India appear to have always been quite contented. The local govern- 
ments were also rather grudgingly permitted to build a “few cheap 
chapels ;” but it was remarked that the Roman Catholics shamed the 
Protestants (and saved the revenues) by building their churches 
without any aid from the Treasury. I cannot make out that the 
indigenous Christian communities got any sort of aid or subsidy ; 
in the year 1832 they were described as being in a state of “ lament- 
able superstitious degradation,” especially in Salsette Island (close 
to Bombay), which had been British territory since 1774. But 
at this time the religious institutions and rites of the Hindus 
and Mahomedans were treated with deferential and scrupulous 
observance of the position which they held under native govern- 
ments. All the customary honours, civil and military, were paid to 
shrines and images; the district magistrates continued to press men, 
according to ancient use, for dragging the cars of a famous idol, and 
declined to exempt Christians from this general corvée ; we adminis- 
tered the endowments, paying over net rentals to priests or ministers; 
“our interference extended over every detail of management, we 
regulated their funds, repaired their buildings, kept in order the 
cars and images, appointed their servants, and purveyed the various 
commodities required for use of the pagodas.”” All these matters, 
however, were merely forms of harmless external observance which 
the executive might fairly recognise, just as the law courts would 
take cognizance of idolatrous customs and adjudicate thereupon. 
But there were other superstitious practices plainly condemned 
by the first principles of Christian morality and decency, which 
yet, on account of their motive, were exempted by devout opinion 

(1) Appendix to Report from Select Committee on the affairs of the East India Com- 
pany, 1832. 

(2) Parliamentary Papers, 1832. 
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from the purview of the ordinary criminal law. During a long time 
the Company hesitated to interfere with such practices; and this 
abstention was consistent with the particular stage of Toleration at 
which our Government in India had then arrived. For so long as 
the laws of each separate sect or community depend upon and are 
derived from its religion, are personal instead of being territorial— 
in such a state of society semi-civilised governments have usually 
held themselves precluded from interfering with any act warranted 
by the creed in which a person has been born, excepting: only when 
such an act is dangerous to the State itself; and weakness and 
philosophic indifference have combined to commend these principles 
all the world over to prudent rulers of many strong tribes or of power- 
ful religious factions. 

This rather primitive conception of the meaning of tolerant govern- 
ment was soon, however, found inadequate and incomplete by the 
European chiefs (not individually without courage or political 
insight) who administered India under European direction. Then 
arose that knotty question which in different shapes and degrees 
has vexed all Christianity since we abandoned the good old rule and 
simple plan of pure Intolerance, and which even troubled the London 
School. Board last year, namely—How far are we bound to tolerate 
that which we firmly believe to be wrong? Those very extreme 
cases which Professor Huxley suggested’ by way of reducing ad- 
ministrative nihilism to an absurdity, came as matters of fact. before 
Indian rulers, who had to decide practically about countenancing the 
worship of Astarte, and about permitting other religious usages 
little less barbarous than Thuggee. So early as in 1792 Mr. Grant, 
in. his “Review of the State of Society in Asia,” had asked of the 
Government, ‘“ Are we bound for ever to preserve all the enormities 
of the Hindu system? Have we become the guardians of every 
monstrous principle and practice which it contains?” Yet only 
gradually did the Government make bold. to answer these appeals 
by a clear negative. Under Lord Wellesley the exposure of infants 
and aged parents to death by wild beasts or starvation in the Hooghly 
was declared illegal; but the practice of “ driving widows into flames 
by a diabolical complication of force and fraud”? was tolerated until 
in 1829 Lord W. Bentinck outlawed it, with some qualms.and many 
explanations. These and other similar domestic institutions (as 
slavery, suicide, &c.) were gradually disallowed upon the plea that 
such errors were so unanimously condemned by every system of 
secular law and morality in the world, that even genuine religious 
convictions must in such instances yield to the necessity of some 
kind of police, were it merely for a commonwealth’s self-preservation. 


(1) Forrnicutty Review, November, 1871. 


(2) Grant, “State of Society in Asia,” Parliamentary Papers. Three hundred and 
ten widows were burnt in the year 1816. 
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Thus far the Government could proceed on solid ground, for Christians 
and Mahomedans approved, while Hindus (after some grumbling) 
acquiesced in the drawing our new line of toleration so as to exclude 
acts of flagrant inhumanity; though the question of meddling with 
shocking indecency seems to have been adjourned as rather more 
metaphysical and less urgent. 

But the true religious difficulty was gradually closing round us, 
despite our laborious declarations of “ perfect Neutrality.” We soon 
began to enter upon those intricacies of navigation which have ever 
since beset a government that, during its whole course, is more or 
less under the influence of two different currents of public opinion, 
setting in from the East and the West simultaneously, and both flow- 
ing stronger and stronger (though in varying proportion of strength) 
as the voyage proceeds. The Western current, hitherto slightly felt, 
was gathering drift. It brought a feeling that Christianity, among 
other things, ought to be tolerated; that a system which allowed 
native Christians to be punished publicly by canes’ for refusing to 
drag the car of Hindu idols, which taxed them for support of these 
idols, and which visited them with civil disabilities, was, to say the 
least, in excessive deference to the opinion of majorities. So in 1832 
the Government went so far as to pass a law which protected all per- 
sons who should change their religion from loss of property in con- 
sequence of that change. The enactment was general, though its 
special aim was relief to new Christians, yet the Hindus actually pro- 
tested against it as a manifest breach of the neutrality which the 
English had been so careful to proclaim, although it was notorious that 
the Mahomedans not only bestowed upon their proselytes immunity, 
but reward. From this time forward, nevertheless, the counter-pressure 
of English religious opinion, mainly organized and directed by the 
growing power of missionary societies, began to have its sensible 
effect upon our policy of administration; the conscientious scruples 
of Christians, as well as of heathens or Musalmans, had gained 
representation; and the contrarieties occasionally produced by these 
cross winds were curious. For instance, about 1838 the Government 
desired, according to the ordinary routine, to repair the Imdmbdrah, 
or place of prayer, belonging to that same religious foundation at 
Hooghly in the recent management of which we have incurred 
(according to Dr. W. W. Hunter) the charge of “ deliberate mal- 
versation.”” An order was sent as usual to the Board of Revenue 
in Calcutta to invite tenders for these repairs, whereupon one mem- 
ber minuted as follows :— 


** It is deeply distressing to me to receive orders from the Government which 
T cannot execute without grievously offending my conscience. I must respect- 
fully but earnestly entreat that I may not be required to make myself an 





(1) Minutes of Evidence before Select Committee, 1832. 
(2) “Our Indian Musalmans,” p. 185. 
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instrument for the maintenance and embellish*nent of an edifice dedicated to 
worship which I am conscientiously persuaded is not that of the true God. I 
know that the act which I am directed to perform is one of very easy execu- 
tion, and that very little interference on the part of the Board is likely to be 
called for; but this is not a question of degree, my objection is one of principle. 
. . . It is an offence, in my opinion, of the greatest magnitude to take know- 
ingly a single step in a direction contrary to that of truth.’”' 

Here was a Tolerant Government placed, according to nautical meta- 
phor, between the Devil and the deep sea. On the one side was our 
hitherto acknowledged duty of respecting and maintaining ail religious 
institutions of the natives, and the gulf of troubled water into which 
any open neglect of such duty was likely to bring us. On the other 
side an active and increasing party of earnest Christians urged that 
any sort of co-operation with false creeds was a compact with Satan 
—a crime against the true creed—and that their scruples on this head 
had as much claim to respect as the grotesque phantasies of a Hindu, 
or the violent aversions of a Musalman; that Christians must no 
longer be required, even figuratively or constructively, to draw the 
car of Juggernath ; that when a Christian church fell out of repair 
the Government sent orders to pull it down,” while professional archi- 
tects were employed on mosques ; and that this species of policy, so 
utterly colourless and etiolated, only appeared to the natives as if it 
were blanched by timidity. Out of this particular dilemma there 
has in modern times been only one way of escape, which is always 
adopted by liberal governments when they find themselves hemmed 
in and headed backward and forward by rival sects—that of attempt- 
ing to shuffle off all their ecclesiastical coil, to slip away beyond the 
region of theologic blasts and counter-blasts, and to seek safe anchor- 
age in the calm roads of exclusively secular administration. And 
the unendowed and jealous minority naturally desire to drive the 
State into this outlet, as the best bargain which they can hope to 
extort; they cannot consistently hope for establishments because they 
are sure to have been denouncing them, but they can demand disesta- 
blishment, if not disendowment ; they cannot logically propose level- 
ling up, but they can reasonably agitate for levelling down; while the 
very professions of neutrality and pure tolerance set up by a modern 
government at once lay it open to a claim that their principle shall 
be universally applied. Unfortunately this situation, which is thought 
to be full of hope and promise in England, is in India a little prema- 
ture, and perhaps constitutes in that country one of the drawbacks to 
complete abnegation by the State of all religious convictions. The 
preceding governments who framed their religious policy on the 
antique pattern of doing everything for their own creed and leaving 
other creeds alone (save for occasional outbursts of fanaticism), were 


(1) Parliamentary Papers on connection of the Government of India with Idolatry or 
with Mahomedanism. 
(2) Parliamentary Papers, Minutes of Evidence, 1832. 
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at least free from this special kind of embarrassment. But here 
were the missionaries saying humbly to the English Government, 
“We don’t ask you to support Christianity, but if you must be what 
we call atheist, be so consistently ; do not act as agents and managers 
for any religion at all.” So the Government, being moved thereto 
by divers reasons, did in India what every governing body thus placed 
must do in Great Britain—-it resolved to withdraw from all direct 
connection with religious institutions, expecting thereby to please all 
parties, and to sit apart from the turmoil of religious strife. The 
principle of dissociation was imposed upon the Indian Executive by 
their Home Government, as “‘ due alike to the character of a Chris- 
tian Government and to the scruples of its Christian officers ;” and 
in 1846 the Indian Council reported to England that the necessary 
measures were in progress, which the Court of Directors entirely 
approved. 

But the business of making over to responsible trustees or guar- 
dians the enormous possessions of the various religious bodies in 
India, which had been perhaps for generations under the direct and 
powerful administration of successive governments, involved great 
and complicated transactions, clogged by many hitches and much 
delay. Many of these establishments had no recognised heads, and 
when heads were found they were sometimes incompetent or untrust- 
worthy. There were numerous landed estates to be transferred, and 
proprietors were not easily discovered, while the rights of tenants 
had to be guarded. There was a large accumulation of sur- 
plus ecclesiastical funds in Government treasuries, and to hand over 
big lump sums of ready cash to temples or shrines would often be 
merely to force waste and debauchery upon pious and ascetic commu- 
nities ; for they had no idea of investing such money, and no legiti- 
mate objects on which it would be suddenly spent. However, the 
Government persevered until, by the energy and minute local know- 
ledge of district officers all over the empire, most of the arrangements 
for handing over to individuals or to corporations the conduct and 
personal management of religious lands and money allowances had 
been more or less successfully agreed upon. 

Nevertheless, the Government soon discovered that these measures 
by no means satisfied the religious sentiment of all parties, or enabled 
it to shake off its religious responsibilities ; for certain sections of the 
native population, both Hindu and Mahomedan, began to complain 
that the English Government was abdicating one of its most essential 
functions by refusing any longer to superintend the religious endow- 
ments of the country, as had been the immemorial custom and obliga- 
tion of native princes to do; that no other guardians or trustees both 
honest and capable could be found ; that there was great confusion as to 
title, incessant quarrels as to right to use the funds or deal with the 
lands ; and that the Government cynically, and with subtle intent to 
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ruin non-Christian creeds by the law’s delay, referred these disputes 
to the civil courts, instead of deciding them by its own ancient prero- 
gative and according to its plain duty. Meanwhile the party whose 
opinions were represented by the Christian missionaries was pushing 
forward its advantage from the other side. The Government had 
determined to be no longer agents and officers for institutions of false 
religions or of heathen superstitions; but large annual grants [the 
donations of our predecessors] continued to be made from the 
Treasury toward the support of idols and idolatrous or infidel 
usages ; so the Honourable Company was “earnestly reminded that 
idolatry is not only a curse to mankind, but that any approval 
or countenance lent to it, directly or indirectly, is represented in 
the Word of God as a grievous offence against Heaven.” The 
leading case on which both parties relied, and in which the con- 
duct of the Government was most impartially condemned by 
Hindus and Christians alike, was that of the great temple of Jug- 
gernath, which had been formally assured of the protection of 
the British conquerors when the province of Cuttack, in which the 
temple is situated, was annexed ; and in observance of this pledge a 
large sum of money was paid yearly to the Brahmans by assignment 
of the revenue from certain tracts. In 1845 it was proposed.to com- 
mute this assignment once for all by a grant of land in perpetuity ; 
upon which a high official in Bengal minuted that this was a mere 
device of Christians by profession who wanted to conciliate the Hindu, 
and at the same time “ to secure themselves against the execration of 
their fellow-Christians by presenting their oblation to an idol under 
the cover of a perpetual endowment,” instead of undergoing the 
annual disgrace of a money payment.?” This uncomfortable aspect 
of the proposal did not in the end prevail ; and lands were conveyed 
to a Hereditary Superintendent in trust for the Temple; but the 
Court of Directors forbad the usual posting of police inside the 
building to keep order on great festivals; while the missionaries 
charged our hapless Government with encouraging “the vilest 
characteristics of Hindu idolatry,” and with directly subsidizing “a 
large idolatrous establishment which tends to perpetuate intellec- 
tual and moral debasement.”’* Thus the High Christian party was 
no longer satisfied that Government had ceased to overlook the 
employment of religious funds; it now required that the allowances 
themselves should be stopped * (not, however, that their estates should 
be confiscated) ; and when it was proposed to escape the scandal of 
periodical disbursements by a grant of land, they retorted that this 


(1) Memorial to Honourable Court of Directors by Protestant Missionaries, 1850 
(Parliamentary Papers). 

(2) Parliamentary Papers. (3) Parliamentary Papers, 1852. 

(4) It will be understood that only those allowances were continued which were 


actually being enjoyed under valid authority at the time when a province came into 
British hands. 
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was merely to perpetuate and plant an abuse which ought to be 
uprooted. At the same time many natives cried aloud that Govern- 
ment was shirking its duties, throwing their religious institutions 
into confusion by declining to administer them, impoverishing them 
by curtailing on inadequate reasons the customary grants, and con- 
fiscating them by rigorous investigations into right and title, such as 
by equity and common law of the country these endowments had 
never been expected to sustain. 

Then the question of religious disabilities brought upon the 
Government similarly conflicting remonstrances against a breach 
of perfect Neutrality. Up to 1839 the native Christians had been 
excluded in the Madras Presidency (where they were most numerous) by 
law from the bar, from judicial offices, and from the army commissions ; 
they were even left amenable in the interior provinces to Musalman 
law, and their civil rights were defined by no particular code at all 
throughout India. The religious minority ruled both in Ireland and in 
India: but here all likeness ends between the pair, for in India we 
had been forced to conciliate an overwhelming majority by main- 
taining civil disabilities upon that part of the indigenous population 
which belonged to the religion of the conquerors. In 1832 was 
passed in Bengal a law which protected any man from losing his 
property by the effect of the law of a religion which he had renounced ; 
but in 1845 the Bishop of Bombay represented that in his diocese 
the benefit to native Christians of the courts of justice was confined 
to protecting them from personal violence—a convert had no other 
rights under the Regulations. Upon this, after much deliberation, 
the Government in 1850 framed a Bill which rescinded all laws 
and usages throughout India inflicting upon any person forfeiture of 
rights or property by reason of his renouncing or being excluded 
from the communion of any religion. Against this the Hindus of 
Bengal and Madras at once sent up strong memorials declaring that 
“the measure was viewed by the whole Hindu population with the 
utmost horror and dismay ;” that its object was evidently to sap the 
foundations of their religion, and to insinuate a system of indirect 
persecution; and the memorialists, as usual, respectfully asked 
“whether this was the Honourable Company’s principle of toleration.” 
Lord Dalhousie (who regarded tall words as a sort of inconvertible 
currency of his own issue, good for paying with, but not for being 
paid in) carried through the reform with his usual high-handed reso- 
lution; but the Government found itself no nearer than before to the 
haven of refuge from theologic winds and currents; and this very 
grievance about disabilities has by no means died away, for Colonel 
Nassau Lees gravely registers it among the specific wrongs over 
which the Mahomedans to this day brood discontentedly.* 


(1) Letter to the Times, from Colonel N. Lees, late Principal of the Mahommedan 
College, October 14, 1871. 
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So far, indeed, was Lord Dalhousie from having piloted his vessel 
into calm waters, that he left her on the edge of a cyclone. This 
gradual tolerance of Christianity, the progress which it made towards 
admission within the circle of recognised Indian religions, the bold 
countenance of its thoroughgoing professors, and the perceptible 
inclination of the State’s course under the increasing ripple of 
Western opinion—all these things did combine to arouse jealousy 
among the more sensitive Hindu and Mahomedan classes and interests. 
They saw that their faiths were losing their old exclusive privileges, 
and they openly propounded the conclusion that the Government 
was undermining their religious constitutions with the object of 
proselytism. These ideas did not actually cause the great eruption 
of mutiny and revolt in 1857, yet they aided very much to bring the 
native Indian mind into an inflammable condition ; when the spark 
fell the rebels and mutineers “ went to the country” with the ery of 
Religion in danger, and the cry was very widely believed. All the 
proclamations issued from Delhi and Lucknow contained allusions to 
the invidious machinations of the English against the creeds of 
India; while natives about to be executed would offer to embrace 
Christianity if they might be spared, and would be astonished at 
discovering that this alternative was not permitted. On the 
Neutrality question the effect of that blovdy wrestle was natural 
enough. The old Puritanic intolerance which still lies hid at the 
bottom of the hearts of so many English and Scots was ominously 
rekindled, as big trees at last catch fire from blazing thorns, by the 
aggressive display of Indian fanaticism ; and while the natives pro- 
claimed that a treacherous Government had been detected in 
entrapping them into Christianity, English laymen went about 
saying that we were only suffering the divine chastisement that is 
surely brought down upon a nation by rulers that deny and degrade 
their own religion. If the more violent Musalmans had preached 
holy war, it must be remembered that a section of the Christian 
clergy exhaled a strong savour of that very same leaven which causes 
Mahomedan bigotry to ferment after a manner which some people 
appear just now to regard as a peculiar and portentous characteristic 
of Islam. For in a memorial to Government drawn up by the 
Bombay Missionary Conference in 1858, requiring the Government 
to discountenance and deprive of their customary money grants all 
non-Christian places of worship, the petitioners urged that “ even 
if treaties bind us to support heathen temples, the obligation for- 
bidding such treaty is far superior, as imposed by God Himself, 
which (obligation) cannot be set aside without drawing down the 
displeasure of the Almighty.” The missionaries were thus disturbed 
in conscience hy precisely the same problem as that which occasionally 


(1) Parliamentary Papers. 
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hampers loyal but strictly pious Muslims—the dilemma between 
good faith on the one side and God’s displeasure on the other ; and 
the solution proposed by the memorial to our Government is very 
nearly identical with what in our subjects we call treason—the 
subordination of allegiance to theology, the principle that we cannot 
keep pledge with persons of a different creed without apostasy from 
our own. Nor were missionaries the only Englishmen who held 
political doctrines of this colour during the period which immediately 
followed the great mutiny; for though the chief governors and 
councillors of India were proof against such arguments and untouched 
by such passions, yet several high officials in Northern India betrayed 
about this time a bias toward such combinations as the Bible and 
the sword, and were not entirely disinclined to the idea that the 
Government might sever its connection with heathen endowments 
by the sharp knife of confiscation. 

As the heats generated by the mutiny gradually cooled down, the 
extreme tension of the situation relaxed; but the events of those 
years probably intensified the desire of our Government to be rid of 
the connection between Churches and State in India. The Home 
Secretary issued a fresh despatch on the subject, and after much 
correspondence the Act was passed, in 1863, which relieved officers 
of Government from all duties which embraced the appointment 
to religious offices, the superintending of lands assigned for pious 
uses, the appropriation of religious incomes, the preservation of 
sacred buildings, or the management in any form of establishments 
belonging to the Hindu or the Mahomedan religion. Such, pro- 
perties and agencies were to be made over absolutely to local trustees 
or committees to be once for all appointed by the Government, after 
which the Government positively ceased to nominate or in any 
manner to interfere. The check on the trustees resembles that 
which was devised by the Archbishop of Canterbury for the English 
clergy in the scheme which the Upper House this year rejected : any 
person interested in any mosque or temple, or in the performance of 
the worship or service thereof,’ may sue before the civil court the 
trustee, manager, or member of the committee for misfeasance, breach 
of trust, or neglect of duty; and the civil court may direct specific 
performance of any Act, decree damages, or remove from office. 
Next followed, in 1864, the law by which Government proclaimed 
that it would no longer appoint the semi-religious Mahomedan 
Kazis, whereby the dissociation between the State and the religious 
institutions of the natives of British India was completed ; all civil 
disabilities on account of religion had by this time been abolished,” 


(1) This may mean (says the Act) any person having a right of attendance, or having 
heen in the habit of attending at the performance of the worship or service. 
(2) I should perhaps except some indirect and intricate impediments to marriage or 
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and the Government may have been flattered with the hope that it 
had at last attained the true equilibrium of Toleration. 

How far we are still, nevertheless, from any such millennium in 
India may be calculated by a survey of the present state of religious 
politics in India, and by marking the movements in different camps, 
Christianity has been liberated from her unfair disadvantages, and 
other creeds have been deprived of their unfair privileges ; we have 
thus been brought nearer than ever before to liberty and equality in 
religions. But fraternity is as distant as ever, for equality stimu- 
lates rivalry ; and the real rivals are singling out one another. It 
is in the electric and stormful religious atmosphere of India that 
the two great monotheistic Faiths which each claim all mankind as 
their due heritage by divine ordinance—Christianity and Maho- 
medanism—now confront each other face to face, as they have never 
met before throughout history, in one great neutral country of 
paganism. Both maintain that the heathen have been given unto 
them for a possession, and in their competition for proselytes the 
antagonists find themselves at last not unevenly matched. The 
Mahomedans offer a kind of theocratic Home Rule, by residents in- 
stead of by mere sojourners in the land ; and they proclaim a religion 
far more congenial to the ordinary Asiatic than our own half- 
hearted indistinct nineteenth-century Protestantism, or the exotic 
supernaturalism of Rome, now wrinkled and hollow as it is by dis- 
sensions without and decay within. The Mahomedan faith has still 
at least a dignity, and a courageous unreasoning certitude, which in 
Western Christianity have been perceptibly melted down and attenuated 
by the disease of casuistry and by long exposure to the searching light 
of European rationalism; whereas the clear, unwavering formula of 
Islam carries one plain line straight up toward heaven like a tall 
obelisk pointing direct to the sky, without shadow of turning. It 
thus possesses a strong attraction for Hindus who are seeking an 
escape from the labyrinth of sensual Polytheism, but who yet require 
something more concrete and definite in the way of a belief than is 
offered by their native speculations about Deism or Pantheism. The 
“pagans suckled in the creeds outworn” of India feel that philo- 
sophies of esoteric Brahmanism only make them more forlorn than 
even their stocks and stones, their visions of incarnate gods upon 
earth, and their ancient fanes of fruitless prayer ; while the vigour 
and earnestness of the high message announced so unflinchingly by 
Mahomed conquer the hearts of simple folk, and warm the imagi- 
nation of devout truth-seekers. It is by these weapons that the Ma- 
homedan now enlarges his borders among the Hindus, and more, I 
fear, are yearly added to the Muslim than are gained over to the Chris- 


divorce, which still hampered persons who changed caste or creed. These have since 
been removed. 
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tian camp. But, however this may be, the emulation between the two 
propaganda, now left entirely to their own resources by our Govern- 
ment, neither encouraged nor discouraged, must needs be close enough 
to present the unique spectacle of two powerful churches militant, the 
representatives of religious Enthusiasm, contending together over the 
spoils of a famous Superstition; a highly organized corps of well- 
trained and well-nourished missionaries campaigning against a swarm 
of irregular, undisciplined volunteers. With forces thus arranged and 
opposed, and on such a ¢errain, the eager irreconcilables are not likely 
to be yet in a temper favourable for hoisting the white flag of Tolera- 
tion ; nor does our Government at present obtain unanimous applause 
for its appearance in the character (so novel on the Asiatic stage) of 
benevolent bystander, prejudiced only in favour of order and punctual 
revenue payments. On the contrary, we hear from all sides fresh 
complaints of a broken covenant ; Musalman disaffection on religious 
grounds is said to be stronger than ever; the Hindus repeat that we 
are dissolving their caste system by relaxing their ancient marriage 
law in favour of modern Theists; while our neutrality is challenged 
simultaneously in front, flanks, and rear by various energetic partisan 
leaders of Christians in England." 

Of these different bodies the most important, because the most 
hostile, are the Mahomedans. Among their substantial grievances 
(as set forth last year by Dr. Hunter and Colonel Nassau Lees, the 
one in his book, the other in his letters to the Times) against the 
recent policy of the Government toward religion, we find ourselves 
charged by Dr. Hunter with deliberate misappropriation of their 
endowments ;” also with having “abolished their law officers,” the 
Kazis; for as the Madras High Court has solemnly decreed upon 
a dispute between two claimants that according to exact Maho- 
medan law a Kazi can only be appointed by the State, it has been 
maintained that the State, by ceasing to appoint, has virtually 
abolished an indispensable religious office. These be heavy accusa- 
tions, and they are endorsed in the Times by Colonel Nassau Lees, 
who then, to my amazement, proceeds to open fire upon that eter- 
nally besieged citadel of religious Neutrality from a battery con- 


structed, I feel certain, without any aid from his native Indian 
friends. 


‘« Starting,” he says,” ‘‘ from our own standpoint of strictly religious neutrality, 
both Hindus and Mahomedans might reasonably object to a considerable sum 
out of the revenues raised by the sweat of their brows being devoted annually 
to the maintenance of an Established Church for the benefit of Christians, be 





(1) In 1860 2,049 petitions were presented to Parliament for the admission of the 
Bible into all Government schools and colleges in India. 

(2) * Our Indian Musalmans,” p, 145, 

(8) Times, October 20, 1871. 
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they Government servants or not, while no annual grant at all is made for the 
support of Hindu and Mahomedan places of worship, or for their clergy.” 

This is indeed the unkindest cut of all, and is enough to make our 
unlucky Indian Government abandon in despair its long pursuit after 
the true method of Toleration. For generations, as I have explained 
above, we have been charged with apostasy because we administered 
and scrupulously nurtured large assignments from the revenue to 
Hindus and Mahomedans in every part of India; and only a few 
years ago the Bombay Missionary Conference pointed out to Govern- 
ment, with compressed indignation, that— 

‘** According to the best information obtainable by your memorialists, the 
number (26,589) of idol temples and shrines in. the Bombay Presidency alone 
receiving support (by payments from the Treasury and from sources under 
Government control) from the Government is much larger than the number of 
Christian churches receiving Government support in Great Britain, and scarcely, 
if at all, inferior to the entire number of churches of all Christian denominations 
whatsoever in the British Islands. If your memorialists are correctly informed 
eo oee seven lakhs (£70,000) are annually expended from the Government 
treasuries in the Bombay Presidency, and a still larger sum (£87,678) in the 
Madras Presidency.” 

In Madras the surplus funds lying in the treasuries to credit of 
religious institutions amounted in 1856 to several hundred thousand 
pounds; and the total annual payments up to 1859 were about 
£100,000. One devout person in Southern India, who states in a 
petition that he leads a “ reclusive life,” claimed £25,000 due to him 
from the treasury in 1847. Throughout the vast Bengal Presidency 
and the great provinces directly administered [like Nagpore and 
Oude] by the supreme Government, the allowances in money or in 
kind, and the endowments of land to religion, were found to be in 
great number ; nor do even these accounts include the tax-free estates 
by which Hindu and Mahomedan places of worship are largely sup- 
ported all over British India. These estates are settled in perpetuity, 
free of land-tax, on the institutions to which they belong, and it is 
certain that such exemptions from assessment are tantamount to a 
direct provision measured by the amount of revenue which would 
have accrued to the State if the lands had not been assigned to reli- 
gious services. One would suppose that in no country of the world 
were the great popular religioas so richly endowed from the public 
revenue as in India; nevertheless Colonel Lees tells the readers of 
the Times that a few scattered British chaplains and priests are the 
only clergy for whom the toiling Indian sweats. 

From the passage which I have quoted above, and from 
another to the same purport,’ it is by no means plain what religious 


(1) “ Are we to take from the people of this country £47,000,000 of annual revenue for 
the purposes of the Government of the country, and allow not one rupee of those millions, 
the greater portion of which has been raised by the sweat of their brows, for the 
maintenance of their religious institutions? Are we to spend annually out of these 
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policy Colonel Nassau Lees would recommend. Would he have us 
enhance the present enormous revenues of the Mahomedan and Hindu 
establishments by an additional money grant? Or would he desire us 
to discontinue the allowances made to Christian ministers mainly for 
performing religious services to our Christian officials and soldiers ? 
The latter alternative has probably suggested itself to an influential 
party in England; for Mr. Miall has recently called for in Parlia- 
ment and has obtained from the India Office a return showing that 
the total annual expenditure in India on account of ecclesiastical pur- 
poses is about £210,822 ;' and the object of applying for this return 
is not far to seek. The English Nonconformists are naturally deli- 
berating whether the Home Government shall not be pressed to cut 
off all this subvention from the State to the Churches in India. 

Now the expediency of paying chaplains for the British army is 
not likely to be questioned; and as to the general provision by the 
State for ministry to different Christian sects in India, I am not here 
concerned to discuss either the system of Church establishment, or that 
of concurrent dotation. I merely wish to point out that if the English 
Parliament determines to suppress altogether (as the Comtists would 
say) the theologic budget in India, the predicament of our Govern- 
ment will be seven times worse than any former state; for I do not 
see how the Christian ecclesiastic allowances can be forbidden except 
on the broad principle that the State has no business to recognise or 
support any particular religious sentiment, and that it is mere in- 
direct persecution to tax aman for contributions toward the main- 
tenance of liturgies from which he dissents. That principle might 
be logical enough, but then we cannot make it of partial application ; 
we can hardly strain at such a gnat as this budget allotment to 
Christianity, and swallow such camels as the Mahomedan and Hindu 
endowments. It is of little use to relieve the native conscience of the 
burden of contributing towards a Protestant bishop, if we still leave 
the people paying rates and taxes indiscriminately to idols and to Islam, 
without the remotest connection between the creed of the taxpayer and 


revenues £150,000 on bishops, priests, deacons, ecclesiastical establishments, maintained 
solely for the spiritual welfare of a few thousand Englishmen, and leave the 150,000,000 
of our Hindu and Mahommedan subjects to provide for the care of their own souls out 
of the pittance our Revenue collectors may leave them for their private purposes, on the 
plea that their religions are monstrous superstitions ?’’"— Extract from a pamphlet being 
reprint of letters and articles by W. Nassau Lees, late Principal of Mahomedan College, 
§e. 1871. 

(1) Of this sum 16,47,269 rupees (£164,726) is incurred in the Civil department, and 
is distributed as follows:—'I'o the Church of England, 15,02,739 rupees (£150,273) , 
the Church of Scotland, 1,07,704 rupees (£10,770); and the Roman Catholic Church, 
36,825 rupees (£3,682). In the Military department 1,97,559 rupees (£19,755) are paid 
to Roman Catholic chaplains; and 22,798 rupees (£2,279) to Presbyterian chaplains. 
There is also an expenditure upon ecclesiastical buildings of 2,40,595 rupees (£24,059). 
—FParliamentary Return, 1871. 
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the creed which his money may go to support. But a motion in Eng- 
land to forbid the Indian Government from alloting public.money to 
any religious institution would place us between two bitter cross- 
fires, since the chief gravamen of recent complaints made against 
us by natives in India lies in allegations that we have been disesta- 
blishing these institutions and meddling with their endowments, 
that we have refused to appoint Kazis or to retain any kind of reli- 
gious patronage, and that we have either thrown up the superin- 
tendence of religious foundations or attempted to reform them. 

The truth seems to be that we have got to a climax of the conflict be- 
tween Eastern and Western opinion as to what are the proper functions 
of aneutral State. Inthe West Neutrality means complete secularisa- 
tion of the State’s functions; disestablishment is almost an accepted 
principle, and disendowment is a question of public utility. In the 
East these ideas are entirely new; and of all the various kinds of new 
wine which we have latterly been pouring into old bottles, I know 
none more likely to disagree with the Indian taste and constitution. 
In India they have no conception of the hatred against Establishment 
which has been fostered here at home by Acts passed to enforce unity 
of religious profession and uniformity of clerical teaching—by the 
old attempts to drive wandering sects like sheep into one fold under 
one official shepherd. As there has never been one nation in India, 
so a national Church was never imagined ; it does not occur to the 
Indian that a State cannot logically patronise more than one creed at 
a time, and that, as this would be unfair, it must therefore patronise 
none. That the Queen should provide decently for her own persuasion 
is regarded as natural and decorous ; that she should distribute revenue 
allotments (or continuethem) to every well-defined religiouscommunity 
is thought liberal; that she should administer to all religious proper- 
ties and interests is right and proper ; that she should ignore them all 
and provide not even for her own faith would be considered scan- 
dalous. Lord Shaftesbury’s recent declaration that he would sooner 
have a child brought up as a Papist than under no religion at all, 
would be approved; while the Nonconformist who would rather sub- 
sidize no creed than subsidize the wrong one, would be thought not 
only intolerant but intolerable. The Oriental would judge our quarrel 
over English pauper children as Solomon judged the dispute between 
two women for the possession of a son. Lord Shaftesbury would be 
she who would give up the child rather than let it die; the Noncon- 
formist would be the woman who would sooner it were dead than 
made over to a rival. 

And assuredly the wisdom of Solomon is needed just now to bring 
the Indian Government out of its straits without running upon some 
rock of offence. We are like a man who should desire to set his 
wateh so as to keep true time in two different longitudes at once. 
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In the meridian of Greenwich establishments and endowments are 
antiquated abuses; in the meridian of Delhi disestablishment (by 
which I here mean disconnection of the State from the religious 
institutions of the country) has caused much dissatisfaction ; and of 
course disendowment would be to rob a great many gods, We are 
beginning now to realise in India the anachronism which we com- 
mitted when we determined to sever the ancient chain which bound 
the religions of each province round the feet of the Government 
which annexed them, and when we thus, in liberating ourselves from 
being plagued with old-world fancies, threw away the great prestige 
and leadership which accrued to the sovereign of India from being 
universally recognised as the fountain of religious patronage—the 
authority whose congé @’elire was required for all nominations and suc- 
cessions to important religious office or estate. In the Madras Presi- 
dency the superintendence of “no less than seven thousand six hundred 
Hindu establishments had hitherto been vested in the officers of 
Government; and this was more than a nominal superintendence ; 
the people regarded the district officer as the friendly guardian of 
their religion. ...... ”1 Speaking of the aversion of the people 
to the abandonment by Government of the management of a 
famous pagoda in North Arcot, the district magistrate wrote: 
“No persuasion or reasoning could effect a change in the resolu- 
tion they had taken; the management of this pagoda, they said, 
had been in the hands of the ruling power for ages back, the 
innovation preposed was contrary to established custom, and, if 
persisted in, religious worship in their temple would cease.” With- 
out doubt the people greatly exaggerated the effects of the change ; 
but I am now only illustrating their feelings thereupon. I do 
not forget that religious offices and properties in India have very 
generally yielded to that peculiar tendency which governs the course 
of all rights and interests throughout the country; they have 
to a great extent become heritable family possessions on a service 
tenure; and we cannot attempt to alter the regular succession by 
inheritance, except on extreme necessity. Even the semi-religious 
duties of the Kazi had become usually hereditary, and his appointment 
by the State a mere form, long before the Act of 1864, long indeed 
before the English took over from Mahomedans or Marathas their 
dominion in India. It is quite a mistake to infer that the result of 
ceasing to appoint Kazis was to lay our Musalman subjects under some 
such interdict as in the middle ages disabled Christian priests from 
giving the “sanction of religion to the marriage tie;”* such a 


(1) Note by Under-Secretary, Madras (Parliamentary Papers). 
(2) “The Mahomedans. . . . accuse us of having brought misery into thousands of 
families by abolishing their law officers; who gave the sanction of religion to the mar- 
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bewildering confusion of ideas cannot be seriously entertained by a 
writer of ability and high culture. But the form of confirming each 
succession or election did survive, and to abolish it was not to render 
the Kazi independent of infidels, but to cast a slur upon his status, to 
lower his dignity, and even to render his tenure of office less absolutely 
incontestable. Undoubtedly these slights are felt; and the Government 
was ill-advised when gratuitously and without urgent motive it cast off 
the natural and traditional tie between Church and State, as we should 
call it; because this formal act not only involved a loss of power, 
but it drew attention to the religious anomaly of a Musalman com- 
munity under Christian rulers—it raised precisely the points which 
we ought to smooth down. The very fact that we had ousted 
Musalman sovereigns should have made us more careful to supply 
their exact place, and to continue their functions as nearly as pos- 
sible; whereas we thought fit rather to proclaim on the housetops 
that their religion in India had lost its head, by passing a self-deny- 
ing ordinance to strip off the prerogative which every Mahomedan 
king exercises as an essential attribute. ‘She who doth hold the 
gorgeous East in fee,’ the English Queen, rules over more Musal- 
mans than does the Osmanli Sultan; her policy should be to prove 
that she is proud of this great sovereignty, and to lift up the 
heads of our Muslim fellow-subjects until: they also feel the pride 
of living under the most powerful monarch in Asia. 

But I have left myself no space for going further into this com- 
plicated discussion. My object has been to give some history of the 
oscillations of our religious policy in India; and to explain why, at 
the end of a century, we have succeeded in satisfying neither Hindus 
nor Mahomedazs, far less Christians. Of course no government ever 
does succeed in giving complete satisfaction to religious sectaries ; 
but I fancy that we might have done a little better in India. At 
first we tried to please Asiatics by copying so closely the religious 
policy of our predecessors that we imitated even their contempt of 
our own religion. This overshot the mark, and naturally displeased 
European opinion ; so we gave way to a reaction, and latterly we 
have been copying the religious politics of Great Britain until we 
have succeeded in alarming Asiatics. We dissociated the State from 
non-Christian religions mainly to please Christians (though we imagined 
that Indians would acquiesce) ; and now Parliament may be asked 
to forbid all State provision for Christian liturgies, apparently upon the 
assumption that this is Justice to India. To my mind we are altogether 
missing the right meaning and scope of that perfect Neutrality in reli- 
gious matters which we are eternally announcing to puzzled and sus- 
picious India; and I guess that our misinterpretation of it has been 


riage tie; they accuse us of imperilling their souls, by denying them the means of 
performing the duties of their faith.’—Our Indian Mussulmans, p. 145. 
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caused by our English traditions and habits of thought. In England 
the phrase might be understood as an assurance that the Government 
had determined to have nothing whatever to do with the affairs, tem- 
poral or spiritual, of any sect or creed ; in India it is taken, I believe, 
to convey a welcome guarantee that the Queen will not favour one 
religion more than another. But I suspect that the Indians no 
more supposed that perfect neutrality meant the complete renuncia- 
tion by their governors of all direct authority or headship over the 
management of the temporal interests of their religions, than they 
imagined that neutrality in civil administration means that the Govern- 
ment will disband the police. This, they might say, is not Neutrality, 
but Nihilism; and they are too far behind modern Christianity in 
their notions of charity to feel compensated for their abandonment by 
discovering that the State is quite ready to fling the Christian over- 
board also. Such a course of action is entirely foreign to all his- 
toric experience of tHe relations between secular and ecclesiastic 
authorities throughout Asia; and we are only running wider than 
ever of the true Asiatic principle. We are disregarding perilously 
the lesson of statecraft which might be learnt from observing the 
organization of all great Asiatic governments, and from the example 
of every wise ruler over divers tribes or nationalities'—namely, that 
in certain conditions of society the immediate authority and close 
supervision of a monarch over the powerful religious interests with 
which he has to reckon at every step, is a matter not only of political 
expediency, but of vital necessity to effective control over them. 
And we are flinging away the one real political advantage which 
accrues to us from our boasted attitude of perfect neutrality, that of 
enabling us to superintend and guarantee the religious administration 
of all sects with entire impartiality, and with the confidence of our 
subjects. I must not be supposed to regret the abolition of the old 
régime under which public officers were literally agents and managers 
for religious institutions; that system was rightly condemned. But 
to cut away all the historic ties between Church and State, to free 
Asiatic religions from every kind of direct subordination to the 
executive power, is, I think, an experiment never before tried in any 
country of the old world. We are severing our religious connections 
just when we ought to be setting up a Ministére des Cultes. 


A. C. Lyatt. 


(1) E.g., Prince Bismarck ?) 
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CAROLINE SCHLEGEL.’ 


Ir was at the age of nineteen that August Wilhelm Schlegel set out, 
in 1786, for the University of Gottingen, there to remain for a 
period of five years. This sojourn was destined to exercise a decisive 
influence over his after life, and, indeed, the whole tenour of his 
mind. Here it was that he finished, fortified, and gave depth to his 
classical studies under the guidance of Heyne, whom F. A. Wolf 
had not yet eclipsed, and laid in that stock of solid learning which 
enabled him later, like Lessing, to devote himself professionally to 
criticism, without ever subsiding into that superficial dilettantism 
which is the usual stumbling-block of the professional critic. Here 
it was that his friendship with Biirger was formed, and that his 
first attempts at versification were encouraged by the author of 
Lenore, who opened out a fresh horizon to him, and admitted the 
as yet obscure juvenile writer to a place in his Musenalmanach, 
the oldest and best among those literary selections, published in 
Germany, which preceded Schiller’s Hore. Here it was also, by 
daily intercourse with the young foreign noblemen who flocked to 
the renowned Georgia Augusta, that he acquired that polish which 
high society alone can impart; that agreeable exterior, that familiarity 
with living languages, which served to distinguish him in after life 
from among the herd of uncouth and unkempt savants and literati, who 
were his contemporaries in Germany. But the chief event, and that 
which was to leave the most durable traces—traces alike painful and 
fertile—was his meeting with a young widow of twenty-six, whose 
destiny it was to exercise a powerful influence over the three most 
remarkable men belonging to the romantic school. Those who had 
especially occupied themselves with the study of German literature and 
its history knew of Caroline Michaelis, indeed, as a handsome, engaging 
woman—like Helen—“ greatly admired and greatly censured.” They 
had often come across malevolent allusions, more or less founded, 
concerning her conduct; and were fully aware of the important 
share she had had in A. W. Schlegel’s literary labours. The full- 


(1) Caroline. Briefe an ihre Geschwister, ihre Tochter Auguste, die Familie Gotter, 
F. L. W. Meyer, A. W. and Fr. Schlegel, J. Schelling u. a. nebst Briefen von A. W. 
and Fr. Schlegel u. a. herausgegeben von G. Waitz. Leipzig, Hirzel, 1871. Two vols. 
in 8vo. 

Aus Schelling’s Leben. In Briefen. Herausgegebcn von J. L. Plitt. Leipzig, Hirzel. 
1869. Three vols, in 8vo. 

Die romantische Schule. Ein Beitrag zur geschichte des deutschen Geistes von R. 
Haym. Berlin, Gartner. 1870. One vol. in 8vo., p. xii., 951. 

Ein deutsches Frauenleben ans der Zeit unserer Litteraturbliithe von R. Haym. 
Preussische Jahrbiicher. November, 1871. 
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length portrait drawn of her by Friedrich Schlegel in his Lucinde 
was as well known as the enthusiastic admiration with which she 
had inspired her third husband, the thinker of the romantic school, 
Schelling." What, however, had hardly been suspected before the 
appearance of the recent works of G. Waitz and R. Haym was the 
amount of individuality and originality which distinguished this 
amiable and fascinating woman. 

While far from having so numerous or illustrious an array of 
female talent and learning, beauty and grace, to exhibit as France or 
Italy, Germany was still not wanting in romantic or eminent women, 
especially towards the close of the past century. But none, 
excepting perhaps Rahel, had the freshness and indescribable origi- 
nality displayed to us in Caroline’s letters. When we hear Wilhelm 
von Humboldt speak of her as of a superior mind; when Gries 
says of her that she was the cleverest woman he ever knew; when 
Steffens alludes to her as a woman of superior intellect, these 
expressions may be taken for banalities of no rare occurrence in the 
high-flown style of the letters of that enthusiastic period. When 
Friedrich Schlegel recognises in her a certain grandeur, A. W. 
Schlegel himself tells us that this “‘highly-gifted woman had all the 
necessary qualifications to shine as an authoress without the ambition,” 
and Schelling pronounces her to be “a rare and most singular being, 
which it was impossible to love half,’ and, again, “a masterpiece of 
intellect, an extraordinary woman with a masculine mind, uniting 
the most penetrating wit with the softest, tenderest, most affectionate 
womanly heart,” we are, of course, at liberty to attribute these warm 
tributes of praise to the natural exaggeration of a blind lover or 
equally blind friends. On perusing the two volumes b:fore us, how- 
ever, in which letters may be found worthy of George Sand in 
passionate effusion, and others of more familiar gossiping interest, of 
which, it is no exaggeration to say, Madame de Sevigné herself would 
hardly have repudiated the authorship; when we see how lasting 
was the attachment with which she inspired all who knew her 
well; when we observe the envy of the women and the admiration 
of men who only knew her from a distance; when we witness the 
irresistible power of fascination she exercised over all around her, 
and discover the spontaneous freshness of childhood in her style as 


(1) I have alluded to her far too lightly myself in my studies on “‘ Berlin Society ” at 
the time of the Revolution (see Kevue des Deux Mondes, 1870, II. p. 473), when saying 
of August Wilhelm Schlegel that “he had married the charming and greatly admired 
daughter of Michaelis ;” that “the ménage was disturbed by misunderstandings ;”’ that 
“ August Wilhelm separated from his young wife in order to leave her at liberty to 
bestow her hand upon the illustrious Schelling ;” and finally, at p. 486 of the same 
essay, that “the first husband continued in intimate connection with the second.” 
There is nothing positively inaccurate in all this; still the note is false, nor could it be 
otherwise in a work which was written in January, 1870. , 
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in her thoughts, the naiveté of her feelings and impressions; when 
throughout the course of her life, in her errors, her animosities and 
the, alas! too passionate loves of her youth, in those faults of 
character even to which she herself pleads guilty, we constantly find 
her perfectly genuine, true to herself, and thoroughly disinterested ; 
then, indeed, is our sympathy awakened in a higher degree than our 
curiosity, and we feel a desire to know more about her personally, 
about the vicissitudes of so restless and troubled an existence, and 
about the joys, the woes, and even errings of a strange being, born, 
according to her own words, “for the narrow limits of a peaceful 
household, yet forced out of her proper sphere by an uncontrollable 
destiny, without ever losing sight of its virtues, or ever becoming a 
mere adventuress.” 


I. 


Caroline Michaelis was born at G6ttingen in the year 1763. Her 
father, the celebrated Orientalist, seems to have taken but little 
notice of his numerous progeny, and evidently to have consigned 
them to a lower place in his affections than the folios of his library. 
The family circle in which she grew up contained little or nothing 
that was beneficial or salutary. What with constant pecuniary em- 
barrassment, petty misunderstandings, and. general incompatibility of 
temper, combined with a certain want of respect and lack of cohesive 
power among its elements, this household, like those of so many 
literati, was indeed little calculated to prepare her satisfactorily for 
the trials and duties of after life. ‘Our family is ruined,” she says, 
‘by the corruption, folly, weakness, and violence of its several mem- 
bers. One sends prayers to heaven, while another accuses Fate ; but 
the real cause of the evil does not lie beyond the clouds.” Her 
brothers soon dispersed, and Caroline always thought her mother 
neglected her in favour of her sisters, without however bearing either 
party any malice on that score. As is not uncommon with girls of 
an ardent, enthusiastic temperament, she centred her affections 
entirely upon her brother Philip, whom she loved with passionate 
tenderness. She was besides warmly attached to her sister Charlotte, 
on whose premature decease she transferred her affections to another 
of her sisters, to whom she remained true in spite of time and 
separation. It is easy to perceive that she felt deeply the want of 
family ties during her whole life, by a letter written to a female 
friend of forty years’ standing, shortly before her own end, on 
receiving the tidings of her aged mother’s death. On seeing “ this 
last link of the past severed, as those of the future had previously 
been,” the painful recollection of her lost children “rises up before 
her from its light slumber,” and she feels acutely “the rupture of 
this last remaining tie which bound her to mother-earth.” 
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She could hardly expect either to find without the precincts of her 
own family circle that moral stay, that something to lean upon which 
she missed at home. Gd6ttingen had very little in common with 
other German towns of similar dimensions. A village which Count 
Miinchhausen, the Hanoverian Pombal—for every Continental 
State in the eighteenth century had its “ enlightened philosophical 
minister ”’—had turned into a focus of the theological and philo- 
sophical rationalism peculiar to that age, where sons of high German 
families recently won over to the “rising ideas,’ young English 
lords, and even princes of the royal blood, anxious to visit their 
sovereign’s native country, all assembled; where all pitched their 
tents—but none took permanent root; a town of this description, 
we repeat, would hardly be expected to form a sound school for 
exemplary housewives. ‘Young girls here,” writes Boie, Biirger’s 
friend, “are obliged to live a retired life and be very careful on 
account of the number of young men who lay snares for them.” 
If unwilling either to submit to seclusion or give way to seduction, 
they ran imminent risk of turning blue-stockings like Gatterer’s 
daughter, who became an authoress, and Dorothea Schlézer, 
who went up for her doctor’s diploma and got it. Those who 
wished to improve themselves by reading, but were at the same 
time anxious to resemble the heroines of the novels they devoured, 
were exposed to censure and even calumny on the part of their more 
prudent, but less attractive companions. The latter was the lot of 
the handsome daughters of Heyne and Michaelis. 

Caroline more laid herself open to slander even than her friend 
Theresa, the great philologist’s daughter ; for whenat the ageof twenty- 
one she married the physician Béhmer, of Clausthal, she had already 
had several flirtations, one among the rest with the famous Blumen- 
bach. She had even projected a conventional matrimonial alliance, 
but subsequently relinquished the idea. It was not love either 
which ultimately induced her to accept Bohmer ; it was friendship, 
esteem, and perhaps a desire to relieve her parents from a care, and 
to acquire for herself independence and an establishment. The 
narrative of her marriage resembles some chapter out of the Vicar 
of Wakefield, with all the sentimental and virtuous paraphernalia 
of which the past century, especially towards its close, was so fond." 
Still a long letter addressed to her sister Charlotte three or four 
months after, shows already a strange amount of experience in affairs 
of the heart. She warns her little sister especially against the power 
of imagination and a craving after affection, against ennui and affec- 
tation, as being calculated to mislead her concerning the nature of 


(1) A friend’s child stood at the garden-state ‘‘dressed as Hymen, with a basket of 
flowers in his hand, which he scattered before us as he led the way to an arbour opposite 
where a throne of moss and flowers had been erected, with steps up to it, with a canopy, 
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her feelings. She hints “that our own sanctity may at times 
deceive us.” 

‘« When the Hm’s Hm’s (the dandy students) pass under your eyes, do you 
really do absolutely nothing for vanity’s sake? It would be impossible for you 
entirely to annihilate its movements, for this is the most involuntary of all 
original sins, and one we need as little be ashamed of as corns or toothache. 
Only we ought never to move a step either backwards or forwards towards 
encouraging the failing. You cannot help its being pleasant to you if your 
veiled cap suits you, but beware how you set it more at one person than at 


another.” 

‘Here we certainly have most prudent advice addressed to a young 
affianced bride, and such as might lead us to infer that she who 
imparts it, when similarly situated—and the time was not far removed 
—had herself been anything but indifferent to the effect her own 
veiled cap may have produced on the Gottingen students. Never- 
theless, four years of perfect seclusion in the mountain retirement of 
Clausthal passed over without a murmur on her part. Her time was 
completely filled up between the care of her three children, her real 
affection for her husband, a diligent and numerous correspondence, 
and a good deal of serious reading. In time she not only became 
used to the rugged landscape of the Hartz, but even got to like it. 
True, her letters occasionally reflect the petty annoyances and hum- 
drum sameness of a small country town; still, on the whole they are 
mostly bright, cheerful, and replete with impressions she receives 
from the books she happens to be reading. The narrow limits and 
almost rustic simplicity of a household life, which constantly obliged 
her to lay hand to the saucepan and the gridiron, her unaffected 
piety, which no Gottingen University Rationalism had ever succeeded 
in destroying, did not prevent her from taking the liveliest interest 
from the depths of her mountain retreat in all questions which at 
that time engrossed general attention in Germany and elsewhere. 
In spite of an innate horror of blue-stockingism, she courageously 
set to work to study Winckelmann’s History of Art, Herder’s theo- 
logical writings, Jacobi’s work on Spinoza, and what not more. 
Neither did a single French or English novel of any importance 
escape her notice ; so that on returning to her parents’ house at her 
husband’s decease, she by no means cut a provincial figure. The 
first burst of grief over, she appears, in spite of herself, to have 
experienced a sensation of relief at once more regaining her freedom. 
a triumphal arch, and a thousand other pretty things. A singer and harp-player had 
been placed behind some bushes ; when we were seated they began to sing: 


Love which inflames this couple ; 
and 


On a throne of flowers they find 
Ever the heart of being happy. 


‘* Heaven knows what my feelings were when I fell into Béhmer’s arms. These 
worthy folks’ affection impressed upon me anew the obligation of being virtuous.” 
And so on for three consecutive pages, blotted with sacred tears. 
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‘‘T do not trouble myself concerning the future,” she writes to her friend 
Meyer. ‘‘I make no plans whatever, and create no imaginary cares for myself. 
One aim alone do I consider myself obliged to pursue with an unfaltering step 
—that of my daughters’ welfare. All the rest lies stretched out before me like 
the vast expanse of the troubled ocean. If at times I find myself beginning to 
turn giddy at this spectacle, and feel my head whirl, I just close my eyes, and 
still trust myself on it without fear. Ido not know whether I shall ever be 
quite happy, but I know that I can never be utterly miserable. You have 
known me in circumstances in which, hedged in as it were on all sides, I was 
crushed by my own weight; I have been torn away from it, cruelly torn, still 
I feel it, for all around me seems as glaring with light as though I were entering 
existence for the first time, like some invalid restored to life slowly regaining 
his strength, and inhaling anew the pure, balmy spring air.” 


It was in a frame of mind such as this that August Wilhelm 
Schlegel first met and fell desperately in love with her. The flame 
was only fanned by her behaviour towards him—now snubbing him, 
now treating him as she would a child, now giving him all sorts of 
excellent advice, even concerning literary matters; at other times, 
almost in spite of herself, and obeying a natural impulse and desire 
to please, flattering the youthful poet, than whom perhaps no indi- 
vidual was ever more accessible to flattery. She also renewed her 
friendship with Biirger, who was very unhappy at that time, in 
consequence of his marriage—the ‘third he had contracted—with 
the Suabian Maiden (Schwaben-Mddchen), who had offered him her 
hand and her heart from afar, and who on closer inspection turned 
out to be a complete hussy. “A graceful little creature, with a 
pretty face and a facility for small-talk, who can even be sentimental 
if necessary, and with a genius for intrigue, and an unlimited pro- 
pensity for flirtation, less anxious to have lovers—although even in 
this she goes about as far as it is possible to go—than to surround 
herself with a swarm of insignificant admirers.” It is not difficult to 
understand why Caroline did what she could to remove her sisters, at 
that time still young, from a circle of this kind. As for the poet 
himself, who twenty years previously—when he sang Lenore, and 
his life and his genius were alike inspired by a guilty but sincere 
passion,’ had proudly named himself the “ Condor of ballad writers ” 
—he had become “quite stupid” by the side of this giddy 
Suabian. He “ preserves a dogged silence, stares fixedly before him 
with his heavy eyes. . ... . . The other day he complained 
bitterly that he had no wit left.” Still Caroline would have been 
disposed to overlook some of Madame Biirger’s shortcomings, had 
she shown less desire to ensnare men of understanding; “for,” she 
adds, “it is clear that I do not judge her so severely from intolerance. 
My cloak of charity covereth all things, provided a warm heart and 
a sense of the beautiful be there.” Here we have the naive morality 


(1) Biirger’s second wife had been his sister-in-law, Molly, whom he had celebrated 
in verse in his first wife’s lifetime, and whom he lost after only one year of marriage. 
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of the eighteenth century, set forth with the greatest possible naiveté 
of expression by a young widow of twenty-eight, who, moreover, 
conducts herself with propriety. And these remarks are addressed 
to an agreeable and clever young man. Already before her return 
to Gottingen, Caroline had become acquainted with F. L. W. Meyer, 
the friend of her friends the Heynes, and possibly even more intimate 
with Theresa than was exactly agreeable to her husband. Theresa, 
“‘ destined to no common lot,” had married G. Forster, the celebrated 
traveller, and future apostle of the French Revolution, whom she 
subsequently accompanied to Wilna. This young woman, inferior 
neither in beauty, intelligence, nor knowledge to Caroline, superior 
even in energy of will, did not, however, possess those qualities of 
feminine grace and sincerity which rendered her friend so attractive, 
and thereby caused people more readily to forgive her superiority and 
her failings. She kept up a lively correspondence with Meyer, who 
appears to have possessed unusual attraction for the female sex. 
This singular individual, who, by his learning, his intellect, and his 
talents, seemed to have been originally intended for some great lite- 
rary career, like many others at that time, chose to withdraw from 
the busy world at an early age, secluding himself in a rustic hermit- 
age, where for many years he lived the life of an anchorite." Meyer 
became Caroline’s confidant ; and, indeed, by far the greater part of 
the letters written by her during six years’ wanderings after Bohmer’s 
death was addressed to him. It is necessary to read these elaborate 
effusions in order to have an idea of the depth and psychological 
subtlety of that strange time. The minute analysis of feelings, the 
self-contemplation, the studies of shades of sentiment and of moral 
fibres, the vivisection of the inner world, are no longer wearisome 
when entered into by a nature so unaffected and so fresh as Caroline’s. 
They are the outward expression of an inner life, which forms a singular 
contrast with the nervous, feverish excitement of our own generation 
and our purely external animation. Germany undoubtedly owes 
Torquato Tasso, Wilhelm Meister, and the Elective Affinities to 
this habit and craving for psychological analysis. She owes them 
also, and above all, a freedom from prejudice and convention not to 
be met with elsewhere ; but at the same time some of her greatest 
defects—-a complete want of spontaneousness, an eternal self-preoc- 
cupation, the habit of over-reflection, and the love of systems—all 
of them things which are anachronisms in our time. 

Most of these letters are dated from Marburg, where Caroline 
went in 1789, to reside with one of her brothers, a professor at that 
university. She no doubt expected to find the horizon somewhat 
wider there, for in a letter written shortly before leaving Gottingen, 


(1) Meyer is the author of an esteemed life of Schréder the actor, and was for several 
years editor of the Archiv der Zeit in Berlin. 
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she says, alluding to the Duke of Sussex’s expected return from 
Hyéres, :— 

‘‘ How I wish I could once, were it only once in my life, breathe in the soft 
air of so mild a climate, walk under the shedding orange blossoms, see a bright 
people, and witness more ardent passions than our temperate zone brings forth. 
Alas! my wishes are vain! Still, my life with my brother opens out a wider 
prospect; I shall be nearer to the Rhine. But how sad it is to think that one 
has never seen anything really beautiful !”” 

Her expectations do not seem to have been fulfilled at Marburg. 
The narrowness of its resources, some little misunderstandings with 
her brother, who seems to have been less devoted to her than Philip, 
the loss of one of her daughters—her little boy had died at Clausthal 
—all this combined to render her stay there painful to her. Her 
letters to Meyer touch lightly upon facts and names, excepting as 
regards Theresa, whom she characterises with that happy facility of 
expression so seldom, if ever, attained by professional authors; still 
they show a discontented frame of mind, while they indicate a large 
intellect, regarding things from an exceedingly lofty point of view. 
Before finally betaking himself to his northern hermitage, Meyer 
passed a long time in wandering through one country after another, 
unable to settle in any; and these letters, therefore, reach him now 
in Rome, now in London, now again in the immediate neighbourhood 
of Marburg, whither a fit of caprice leads him suddenly, as it does 
elsewhere. We unfortunately have none of his letters, but it is 
easy to judge of the singularity of the individual, and the intimacy of 
the friendship subsisting between them, from those of Caroline. Nor 
must it be thought that this sentiment sufficed to fill her whole 
soul; on the contrary, she found room in it and felt the want of one 
far less tranquil. We are able to gather very little information 
respecting Tatter, who apparently reigned supremely over her heart 
for more than three years, in spite of constant separation.’ She 
knew him at Gottingen in 1789, at the same time as A. W. Schlegel, 
for he had come there to accompany his pupil, Prince Augustus of 
England. She had been powerfully struck by the sureness, tact, 
noble pride, and dignified energy displayed by him in his difficult 
and delicate position. Among a host of languishing Werthers, vain 
beaux-esprits, clumsy and irritable savants, who viewed the world 
from behind their folios, and geniuses who sought their distinction 
in ponderous eccentricity, she here discovered at last an active, firm, 
dignified man, uniting the keen, open eye of a statesman to the 
delicate perception of the dilettante, who himself domineers over 
others instead of allowing himself to be domineered over. He so 
entirely fascinated her, that she refused all the offers made to her 
which might have freed her from her precarious situation. On 


(1) Several letters of Tatter’s have been preserved in the volumes entitled, Zu 
Erinnerung an F. L, W. Meyer. 
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quitting Marburg, after a stay of two years, she first proceeded to 
Gotha, to visit the oldest and truest among all her female friends, 
Louisa Gotter, whose husband at that time enjoyed, and indeed still 
enjoys, a certain reputation as a poet and writer of Jibretti in Germany. 
The irresistible young widow here made a deep impression upon the 
heart of the Superintendant-General, or, as the English would say, 
Bishop of the Duchy of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, who actually proposed 
to her. “I meet with love where I do not seek it,” she naively 
says; “if I chose to give encouragement, I might be adored.” How- 
ever, she is no more able to make up her mind to this conventional 
alliance than she had been ten years before, when sought in marriage 
by another man of good position. 


‘True, my dear Meyer,” she writes to her confidant regarding this business, 


‘the ungodly little woman, the young flirt—for these are the remarks people 
make on me, do they not?—had attracted the—you know whom—and I 
hesitated. ‘The whole web of life seemed to cross its threads within my head : 
this or that? For three days I was utterly puzzled. At last all melted down 
into the question—Art thou disposed to bind thyself for thy lifetime, and live 
surrounded by comfort and the world’s regard, or dost thou prefer thy liberty, 
even at the cost of care and discomfort? Indolent nature inclined towards the 
former, but the soul’s pure inward flame caught at the latter. I feel where my 
duty lies, because I know my own capabilities. Let no one think me foolish. 
I have reflected well; I am fully aware of the value of a position which fits 
into the regular course of things. Still I have never been dazzled by it to the 
extent of mistaking where the true value of life lies. Whoever is sure of never 
repenting the consequences of his deeds has a right to do what he likes. I 
might undoubtedly have made myself useful to the State had I chosen to take 
upon myself the cares of a household, and brought up half-a-dozen children 
more as I do my dear daughter; but that can be done equally well without me, 
and without destroying anybody’s happiness. Therefore it is better as it is, 
for God’s State.” 


This she wrote from Gottingen, where she had once more returned 
from Gotha, and where his Grace had pursued her with his addresses. 
In this town a former unwelcome, tiresome suitor again crosses her 
path, as yet unsettled and unfettered, whom she harshly repulses 
with raillery, being wont thus to receive those who solicited an 
affection reserved for such as did not run after it. Her passion for 
Tatter was clearly the reason why she rejected the proposals of the 
Bishop of Gotha, as well as of the haughtiness and raillery with 
which A. W. Schlegel’s protestations were met. “I am,” she writes 
to her sister Charlotte, ‘cultivating a laurel for a poet—say this to 
Schlegel; and I have a charming little bunch of mignonette, a 
souvenir—say that to Tatter!” 

Once more she left the paternal roof; it is difficult to comprehend 
why, for Tatter apparently was still in Gottingen, or at least in 
Hanover, close at hand. Besides, if, on the one hand, Schlegel’s 
love bored her, his mind and tastes were eminently pleasant. She 
was no longer under the spell of her admiration for Theresa Forster, 
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on whose account, nevertheless, she took up her abode in Mayence. 
Are we to accept her own version, as given to Meyer, and admit 
that it was a sublime impulse of self-sacrifice and a desire to try and 
restore the disturbed harmony of the Forster ménage, which sent her 
there, and because “undertakings which resemble tasks have a 
special attraction for her?” Was it not rather impatience to shake 
off the yoke of dependence under which she groaned in her own 
family, and a wish to free herself from the petty annoyances to which 
she was subjected, added to a yearning to quit the narrow sphere of 
Gottingen and the attraction of the Ultra-Rhine movement, which 
was just then fermenting like some generous wine in the noble hearts 
of her countrymen, unsuspicious of the noxious, subtle poison which 
lurked beneath the surface of that sparkling, deadly beverage ? 
‘For who could deny that his heart swelled, 

And beat with a purer stroke, in a freer breast, 

When the first ray of that new sun rose ? 

* * * * * * * * * 

And those men’s names who were the first apostles of the good tidings, 

Did they not equal the loftiest we place among the stars ? 

Did not every one feel his courage, his soul, and his language rise within him ?”? 

It was only natural that the new ideas and humanitarian hosts 
coming from France should have been welcomed with special enthu- 
siasm by the subjects of the three ecclesiastical Electors (of Mayence, 
Treves, and Cologne), precisely because all the vices resulting from 
the corrupt state of political Germany had become centred, as it 
were, in their dominions. Despotism and debauchery, extravagance 
and want, grovelling weakness towards foreign powers and imperious 
haughtiness towards the subject, a total absence of all patriotism and 
dignity—in a word, a climax of rottenness which is hardly possible 
to such a degree excepting in ecclesiastical States. 

Caroline caught at the new ideas more ardently than any one. 
Already in 1789 she had begun to take Meyer to task for not enter- 
ing into her admiration of the “sublime French nation ;” a reproach 
which she certainly had no need to address to poor weak Forster, 
who had eagerly hastened to register himself as a French citizen. 
Caroline soon saw through this nature prone to rhetoric and weeping; 
she soon discovered at the bottom of it colossal, inordinate, unlimited 
vanity, entirely unjustified by that force of character or of genius 
which leads us to pardon many foibles. “He is the strangest 
creature,” she says of him; “I never loved, admired, or despised 
any one so much.” This sentimental rhetorician, who was sincere 
and even honest, and who was destined to be canonised not only by 
the German plagiarists of the French Revolution, which would have 
been excusable to a certain degree on account of the great dearth of 
men of any eminence in that party, but also by patriots like Gervinus 


(1) Gothe, “ Hermann and Dorothea.””—Clio. 
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and Hettner—this hero, and at the same time victim of the German 
imitation, was at the head of the popular agitation at Mayence, and 
Caroline thus found herself at the fountain-head of the new ideas. 

It was a strange spectacle to see this ancient archiepiscopal city of 
Mayence—this rendezvous of all the abuses, depravity, and faded 
magnificence of the decayed Holy Roman Empire—suddenly trans- 
formed into a nest of Jacobinism, and to witness revolutionary orators 
hold forth in the clubs established in those antique rococo palaces, 
where but a short time before little abbés, belonging to the most 
dissolute ecclesiastical court in the century, had been wont to reign 
supreme. Caroline had far too much of the woman in her nature 
to take active part in anything of the kind. All that has been said 
concerning her connection with ‘‘ her madcap of a brother-in-law ”— 
one of the principal actors in the Mayence drama—is a pure fiction. 
The part she took in these events was strictly limited to a lively, 
almost passionate, interest. ‘I hurl the Jacobin’s cap back at your 
head, which you are bent upon placing on mine,” she writes to 
Meyer, who, far from entering into the current illusions of that 
time, is fond of bantering his graceful friend for her misplaced 
enthusiasm. She even boasts of her “noble impartiality,” and 
vehemently protests against the Jacobins, the 20th of June, and 
even Lafayette himself for allowing it, without, however, “ praying 
for the success of the Imperial and royal arms,” and “ always 
detesting despotism, though not all aristocrats.” Mirabeau and the 
moderates had alone succeeded in awakening her entire admiration ; 
yet, on the arrival of the Republicans at Mayence (October, 1792), 
when “the cockades began to swarm in the streets,” and her own 
little girl cries out, “‘ Vive la nation,” she was led away, as Forster 
had been. ‘“ What a distance still lies,” she says, “between the 
degree of learning (sic) and pride of a German burgher and the last 
among these sans-culottes now encamped before our gates.” Still, 
she did not continue long dividing her friends’ illusion, for at the 
bottom politics and the coarse emotions to which they give rise were 
but little to her taste. ‘‘I am dead and deaf to political interest,” 
she writes to Meyer in January, 1793. “At the outset my heart was 
fired with enthusiasm, and Forster’s opinion naturally carried mine 
away with it”—is not this “naturally ” deliciously feminine ?— 
“but I never undertook any private or public propaganda whatso- 
ever; nor have I ever during the whole course of my life been more 
aristocratically reserved in my intercourse with the world than at 
this democratic period.” In this she either flatters or deceives 
herself, or else she is forgetful. True, she shut her doors against 
her madman of a brother-in-law, who came from Worms to Mayence 
to act as secretary to “ Citizen Custine ;” but, on the other hand, did 
she not open them to a “more than suspicious citoyenne whom she 
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hardly knew,” and solely because her heart harbours “no hatred 
against sinners,” because she “ feels no anxiety on her own account, 
and because she likes the woman?” Nay, did she not carry her im- 
prudence still further? In this, as in other passages of her life, now 
as at other periods, we must bear in mind that it was the heart 
which influenced the head in this essentially womanly nature ; and 
it is necessary to seek for the clue to her increasing indifference to 
politics, quite as much in her private feelings as in her aristocratic 
instincts. 

It was the most brilliant among the friends of her youth, 
her “rival from the cradle,’ who had induced her to settle in 
Mayence ; it was that haughty, self-willed Theresa, by whose side 
she hoped to create an independent position for herself, while exer- 
cising a salutary and tranquillising influence over this somewhat 
disturbed ménage. By the time she arrived there, however, the 
foundations of peace and harmony had been already completely 
sapped. Forster, whom Theresa still held in subjection, partly by 
flattering his vanity, still more by the exercise of that magic which 
la Galigat used with so much avail towards Louis XIII.—that of a 
strong will over a weak one—was still her admirer, and stood in 
awe of her, playing alternately the part of a capricious tyrant or 
that of a rebellious slave ; he was still in love with her, in a word, 
and utterly unable to detach himself from her. Nor was it Theresa’s 
fault if he did not do so, for she certainly did all she could to 
facilitate matters. Not content with domineering over him with 
unlimited selfishness, she betrayed his unbounded confidence by 
keeping up a clandestine intercourse with his friend, the famous 
Huber—for in this circle we have to do with none but celebrities— 
with whom she at last eloped, and over whom she already reigned 
supreme, as she had done over Forster, holding him in utter subjec- 
tion by her own superiority of intellect and will. It wes but natural 
that Caroline should shrink from the thankless office of opening a 
deceived friend’s eyes; but on Theresa’s departure for Strasburg 
with Huber in December, 1792, she remained, at the earnest request 
of his faithless wife, to watch over Forster with her usual simplicity, 
good-nature, and thoughtlessness—as a species of ‘‘ moral nurse.” 

‘It is possible that a false light may thus have been cast upon me, both ina 
political and moral point of view. I cared little for it, however, being little 
accustomed to inquire into the effect my conduct may produce upon others, 
when I feel myself justified, and without guile in my own eyes. . . .” 

And, in truth, slander, of which she had so often been the object, 
never ventured seriously to discredit her devotion and perseverance 
in this case, although they were indirectly to become the primary 
cause of the greatest crisis through which she passed during the whole 
course of her life. She still entertained a passionate love for Tatter. 
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Either the correspondence which took place between these two 
lovers has really not been handed down to us, or it was deemed 
advisable to suppress it; but the letters she writes to Meyer during 
the year 1792 are quite sufficient to show that her soul is still 
wrapped up in the remembrance of “that singular man,” Tatter. 
Still, she had already begun to entertain certain misgivings as to the 
warmth of his affection for her, and on the tidings that he is about 
to pass within a trifling distance of the place where she resides, we 
find her manifesting less impatience to fold him in her arms, than 
anxiety to ascertain “whether he will really be so unnatural, so 
inhuman, so unaccountable, as to pass close by Mayence without 
even coming to see her!” At the bare notion of such a thing 
happening, she catches herself harbouring “ the rebellious project of 
liberating herself from this dependence,” for, she adds— 


“Tt is not the first time that he has put me to torture. How often have I 
been forced to give way to him against my own convictions. How would it be 
were they one day to prove stronger than the desire to yield? If the wrong 
done to me were to become so evident that I could not help condemning him? 
It is from this that my innermost soul recoils. . . .” 


This time, however, he did come and spent several days with 
Caroline at Mayence, on his way to Italy, thereby rendering her 
extremely happy, according to her own account. Alas! this was 
but a solitary ray of sunshine, for soon after the city is taken by 
Custine’s army, and the besieging troops of the Allies approach 
rapidly, so that when left alone with Forster, owing to Theresa’s 
flight, she begins to see the necessity of providing for the future, 
and applies to Tatter for advice, and even protection in case of need ; 
but he answers her from Italy that he regrets he can do nothing to 
help her. She must have felt, as it were, a cold steel penetrating 
to her heart :— 


‘* By a very little more manly courage, by a single decisive word, he might 
have rescued me—the only man to whom I ever applied for protection has 
refused ifme..... He has refused his own happiness. Meanwhile the time 
was passing when privation is delight. . . . My patience began to be exhausted, 
my heart regained its freedom, and in this position, without an aim in life, it 
seemed to me that I could not do better than try to alleviate a friend’s 
(Forster’s) sufferings and—find diversion for my thoughts.” 


Here there is an interruption in this correspondence lasting three 
months—from January to March, 1793—and, indeed, it is very 
incomplete until the year 1796. A fact regarded by M. Haym as 
undoubtedly confirmed by manuscript documents which have passed 
through his hands, but which we would fain have consigned to the 
domain of fancy, or looked upon as one of those countless calumnies 
to which Caroline was continually giving rise by the thoughtlessness 
of her conduct, ought certainly to find its proper place here. Either 
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in consequence of great mortification at Tatter’s slight, or of weari- 
ness produced by the monotony of her existence and a desire for 
excitement and diversion; either because in an unlucky hour she 
forgot herself, or yielded to a sudden attack which paralysed resist- 
ance by its very suddenness: certain it is that a Frenchman, endowed 
with the usual enterprising audacity of his countrymen in affairs of 
gallantry, and who thus formed a striking contrast with her platonic 
German admirers, succeeded in inducing her to commit the only 
fault with which she had to reproach herself seriously in her life. 
She subsequently fell ill, either from agitation or remorse, or both, 
and could not leave the town. When she recovered, Forster started 
for Paris to “solicit the incorporation of Mayence and the Rhine 
Provinces in the French Republic ”’—the noble-hearted patriot! 
On the 30th of March she was finally able to quit the besieged town, 
accompanied by her daughter and Madame Forkel, the somewhat sus- 
picious lady whom she had taken into her family. She intended 
going to the hospitable house of the Gotters at Gotha, one which in 
all the difficult junctures of her eventful life never ceased to be open 
to her. Scarcely had she passed the gates of Mayence, however, 
when she was arrested. A few days afterwards it was announced 
in the Paris Moniteur, with characteristic republican delicacy of 
expression, that “the widow Bohmer, citizen Forster’s friend, had 
been sent off to the fortress of Kénigstein.”” Her consciousness that 
she was not his friend in the French sense of the word, was of but 
little avail to her; for neither friend nor enemy in Germany ever 
accused her of more than a political connection with the Forsters. 
She had to submit to a three months’ cruel captivity, rendered 
harsher still by the presence of her delicate little girl, and by her 
own condition. It was full two months before she was even inter- 
rogated ; and in what kind of company, in what an atmosphere did 
she pass them? On the 14th of June, after eleven weeks of this 
terrible trial, the day after her transferment to Kronberg, she writes 
as follows :-— 

‘“*T have spent many days, the horror, agony, and privations of each single 
one of which would have sufficed to drive a sensitive person mad. My health 
has suffered a good deal” (she had just been confined to her bed for three 
weeks), ‘‘ but really my peace of mind has been so little impaired that I still 


feel that I can enjoy life even this very day, since I have a room to myself, 
with chairs in it, and in a place where I no longer see gaolers and sentinels.” 


Amid all these trials and privations she literally found nothing 
whatever to console her. She soon received the tidings of the death 
of a beloved sister. Tatter’s desertion is still fresh in her mind. 
When put to the test the friendship of Theresa, Huber, and Forster 
proved what might have been expected; the selfishness of the two 
former, as well as the weakness of the latter, became but too apparent 
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in broad daylight. Moreover, her high influential friends in the 
allied camp, like Wilhelm von Humboldt, though always ready and 
agreeable in words, never did anything for her when she needed it. 
It was the Gotters who were constantly writing, petitioning, and 
soliciting in her behalf; and it was August Wilhelm Schlegel who 
now hastened from Amsterdam to endeavour to obtain her transfer- 
ment to Kronberg. Above all, it was her brother, her beloved 
Philip, who at once hurried home from Italy, and leaving no stone 
unturned, at last succeeded in obtaining an audience of the Prussian 
monarch—at that time, burly, sensual Friedrich Wilhelm II.—and 
in procuring his sister’s release from captivity, to which Albini, the 
archbishop-elector’s minister, seems to have consented reluctantly 
enough, and with no very good grace. The king in his order that 
she should be set at liberty, added some expressions of regret for 
Caroline, in which was couched an ill-concealed allusion to an abuse 
of power on the part of the electoral government. 

After three months and a half of intense suffering and privations 
of all sorts, she is at length able to write to her old friends at Gotha, 
on the 13th of July, from Frankfort :—‘ My dear friends,—I am 
free, free thanks to the untiring exertions of my youngest brother.” 
But liberty in itself was not all she required, for she must know 
where to direct her steps.? In a fit of despair she had said to Meyer, 
“ My life in Germany is at an end.” Schlegel, it is true, was at 
Frankfort, close by; but he had neither home nor position. Her 
Gotha friends besought her to pay them a visit, but how could she 
accept their proffered hospitality at so critical a moment? ‘“ My 
brother desires me to leave at once, this very hour; so I must. 
I am on no account to stop at Gotha, and yet I am burning with 
impatience to see you all, if it were only for a moment; for my 
health, my soul, are both in need of deep silence for their recovery, 
and in this sense such necessity is agreeable to me.” From all this 
we may safely infer that M. Haym is but too well justified in assert- 
ing what he does, and that she had her reasons for not going to the 
Gotters just then. As a last resource she appeals to Meyer, by whose 
answer she is at once deprived of the only refuge she still imagined 
to be open to her. “I will be as calm as I can; only you must 
remember that every vulnerable point in a woman’s nature has been 
attacked in me.” In this frank—at times surly, but, in the main, 
attached friend—she had hoped to find “ every description of aid, 
secrecy, and a mind capable of occupying hers at a time when it was 
not safe for her to be alone with her own thoughts; in short, a man 
on whose honesty and humanity she could safely rely.” She still 
persists in believing in him, even after a first and somewhat evasive 
answer :— For as long as her own heart tells her honesty is 
possible, she is incapable of acquiring the talent of doubting. How 
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is she to suppose that all the world is less good than herself?” Still 
she was obliged to submit, for on a second application Meyer politely 
refused. Then it was that, ‘deserted by every one, unable even to 
put an end to my existence, I confided in a man, whose addresses 
I had rejected, whom I had sacrificed and wounded, to whom pre- 
cisely on acceunt of the nature of my confidence I could offer no 
species of compensation after having made it, and I was not deceived 
in him.” 

She speaks of August Wilhelm Schlegel. He wrote from Amster- 
dam, where he was tutor in a wealthy family since 1791, beseeching 
her not to go to Mayence; and when she ultimately did go there he 
entreated her to leave it. But she turned his admonitions into 
ridicule, and answered him with jokes and raillery. At one time he 
had had some thoughts of joining her there, and his brother and best 
friend, Friedrich Schlegel, who had formed an exalted opinion of 
Caroline from her letters and August Wilhelm’s description of her, 
and who, moreover, had a great liking for romantic undertakings, 
or as he was pleased to call every fancy of his, “the caprices of 
genius,” greatly encouraged him to carry out his plan. Even Caroline 
herself seems to have countenanced it; but his engagements in 
Ifolland, perhaps also an affair of the heart with a certain Sophie— 
for these beings, alike impatient of all control as of all géne, were apt 
to give way to the strangest and most contradictory feelings—kept 
him in Amsterdam, and this, of course, did not fail to bring down 
upon him fresh raillery on Caroline’s part, by which even his vanity 
as an author was assailed, that most vulnerable Achilles’ heel in poor 
Schlegel. Still, nothing could shake his affection for her. He at 
once hastened to Frankfort at her summons, received the frankest 
and most complete confession from her lips, and with the gallantry 
of a cavalier escorted his lady fair, at last moved by his devotion to 
her, through Germany to Leipzig, where he left her at the house of 
Goschen, the fortunate editor of the Weimar classics. Having con- 
fided her to the care and protection of his brother Friedrich, at that 
time studying at the Leipzig University, he then went back to 
Holland. It now became a difficult matter to stand proof against 
such generosity, and Caroline began to repent her past severity 
towards August Wilhelm. From a village close to Leipzig, where 
she had taken up her residence to abide the dénouement of her Mayence 
adventure, she writes to Friedrich :-— 


** You must feel what a friend I have found in Wilhelm. He has amply 
and spontaneously repaid me with unaffected disinterestedness and more than 
efficacious aid for anything I may have bestowed on him. That I am thus able 
to call him mine without being fettered by any blind, irresistible feeling, has 
quite reconciled me with myself.” 


Friedrich Schlegel had expected, from what he knew of her before- 
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hand, to find her no ordinary woman; but his expectations were 
even surpassed. Writing to his brother, he says of her, “She is a 
noble creature; and you owe her far more than you will ever be able 
to render her.” And farther on :— 


‘‘Our intercourse has something of familiarity, although without entire 
confidence; there is a mutual interest in one another, but no community. 
Understand me rightly though; I soon felt the superiority of her intellect 
over mine; only it is still too strange, too inconceivable, that a woman should 
be what she is for me to believe entirely in her frankness, and in a total absence 
of artifice.” 


Little by little, nevertheless, he becomes convinced that, however 
great may be her flirting propensities, her sincerity is not feigned; 
and he is all admiration for “this simplicity, this divine sense of 
truth,” which he had not expected. On the other side, the society 
of this gifted young man, as yet unspoiled by premature success, was 
a great source of enjoyment for Caroline herself. Involuntarily she 
narrowly escaped inspiring him (he was then twenty-one) with a 
real passion. However, he became aware of the danger betimes, and 
avoided it, foreseeing the inevitable consequences which must ensue; 
and thus it was that a man who during the whole course of his life 
never refused himself the smallest caprice for the sake of any one, 
actually sacrificed a passion to his friendship for his brother Wilhelm ; 
for the only genuinely deep feeling he ever knew was fraternal love. 
When he leaves Leipzig, after watching over her at the most critical 
period of her life, he writes: ‘‘ My confidence in her is unconditional; 
she is no longer that singular, unfathomable being of whom one is 
constantly learning, but the best cf creatures, who makes me blush 
for my faults.” The last words are dated from Dresden, where 
Schlegel’s married sister, and Kérner, the intimate friend of Schiller, 
and father of the patriot poet, were then residing. Five years after- 
wards he portrayed her in his Lucinde, and there is nothing in 
this description—rather forced, by the way, like many of his writings 
whenever he attempts to be poetical—to denote the slightest anticipa- 
tion of their subsequent rupture. 

Her charming little girl had been a still greater resource to her 
during her seclusion than even Friedrich Schlegel’s company. 
“Without this child I should really not be able to bear solitude; 
but she is so full of spirits and animation that at the end of the day | 
scarcely perceive that I have neither left my room nor seen a human 
countenance.” 

Before she left her retirement in search of peace and affection at 
the Gotters’, Caroline had the satisfaction of receiving a visit from 
her old friend Meyer, and again renewing an intimacy which 
had received so many shocks. At last, in the first days of February, 
1794, she actually arrives at the house of her faithful friends in 
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Gotha; but, alas! the year she passed with them, far from con- 
tributing towards recruiting her strength and restoring the peace of 
mind she so ardently wished for, was destined to be one of the most 
trying of her eventful life. The proficiency of country towns in 
persecuting individuals who shine by superiority of any kind, or 
who simply suffice to themselves, or call forth virtuous censure 
under any form, is well known. Nowhere is this quality developed 
to a higher degree of perfection than in the tiny capitals of Germany. 
Scarcely had Caroline made her appearance in Gotha, when the 
Gotters’ house was shunned by every one. 


‘¢ Political prejudices are stronger here than anywhere else, and serve as a 
pretext for avoiding me. If they knew all, how little need there would be for 
this excuse. Even my friends themselves find certain things in my life difficult 
to explain, and will soon lose the courage to defend me. . . . Do not think me 
cowardly because I am deeply wounded. You cannot think me capable of 
bearing this kind of suffering with the heroism of an actress, any more than of 
losing my self-respect. . . . I care not for intercourse with the multitude, but 
can I remain indifferent when I see my friends exposed to annoyance on my 
account ?” 


Yet the Gotters, far from uttering a complaint, continued stead- 
fastly to uphold and defend her against her enemies, and entreated 
her not to leave them. They even tried to bring about a reconcilia- 
tion between her and her husband’s family ; but in vain. Gradually 
the ties which united her to her Mayence friends slackened. Forster 
died of a broken heart in Paris (February, 1794). Theresa still 
continued sending her, from time to time, what Caroline wittily 
calls “‘ manifestoes of the Autocrat of all the Russias to the Polish 
Republic,” or sentimental allusions to Forster, to hastening whose 
untimely end she had herself contributed more than any one or any- 
thing else; first, by her harshness and capricious temper; then by 
encouraging and flattering his inordinate vanity, and urging him to 
the false step he had taken; and, lastly, by betraying his confidence. 
At another time she sends her good advice, such as :— 


‘*T am unaware whether your heart be disengaged or not just now, or what 
may be occupying love’s place in it; but if still in connection with the other 
sex, beware lest they slight or take advantage of you. . . . If you can get on 
without them, so much the better, till you have found out your right walk in 
life. You must unlearn Tatter; Schlegel may have been able to save you, but 
he is totally inadequate to the task of guiding you.” 


Caroline answers all this with cold dignity, not wholly free from a 
tinge of irony. It is easy to perceive that misfortune has not blunted the 
edges of her wit; but there is no danger of her following her friend 
to Strasburg. Meyer, as usual, feigns not to understand the hints 
she throws out; so that, in despair, she at last begins to think of 
Dresden, where Friedrich Schlegel and his sister are living, as a 
place to settle in. Still, she has a slight dread of the Korner set, 
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and is not wrong in supposing them to be strongly prejudiced against 
her. Scruples of delicacy deter her from appealing a second time to 
August Wilhelm Schlegel; this is, therefore, undertaken for her 
by Friedrich, who urges the matter so forcibly upon his brother 
that he ultimately succeeds in prevailing upon him to give up his 
situation in Holland, and return to Germany. The question now is 
to find a suitable place of residence; no easy matter for them. 
Caroline, having gone to Gottingen on a visit, had received notice 
from the authorities to quit the town ; as even six years after, return- 
ing there with her second husband, permission was denied her to 
remain. The Saxon ministers were, it seems, equally opposed to a 
“‘ Jacobin woman” settling in Dresden. Besides, new difficulties are 
arising within the circle of her own family ; so that, harassed on all 
sides, she at one time entertains serious thoughts of going to America 
or to Rome, which last plan is greatly encouraged by Friedrich. 
Finally she decides upon repairing to Brunswick to one of her 
sisters, and she gives a narrative of her three days’ journey there 
from Géttingen which is worthy of the pen of Fielding himself. 
Here she is joined by Schlegel in July, 1795, whom she finds slightly 
changed. His way of speaking, “ with clearness and warmth, with- 
out vehemence, and yet with fascinating eloquence,” pleases her ; 
but she is somewhat disappointed to find him a good deal Frenchified. 
In short, she now sees in her old friend and admirer that polished, 
elegant man of the world, that Schlegel of whom history has carefully 
preserved the type. She finds him, however, quite unaltered in his 
feelings and in his behaviour towards herself, and while she still 
maintains that “men who are no men can make even the best of 
women unhappy,” she yet begins to feel affection for him; notwith- 
standing which we find her in October, 1795, quite as averse as she 
had formerly been to any idea of a marriage between them. Soon, 
however, her tone begins to be modified: “‘ You always seem to me 
to have a pique against the Schlegels,” she writes in French to Meyer, 
“whereas I own to a tenderness for them. At any rate, I cannot 
deny that they have exercised considerable influence over my destiny; 
for if I do not goto Dresden, I shall certainly go to Holland.” 

But instead of adopting this resolution, she lingers on at Bruns- 
wick for nearly a year, her time being completely filled up, now in 
assisting Schlegel in his work for Schiller’s periodicals, now with the 
society of Eschenburg, not yet supplanted by the Schlegels on the 
throne of criticism, now with the theatre, and last, though not least, 
with her little daughter’s education. It was no easy matter to per- 
suade her into contracting a more intimate alliance with Wilhelm 
Schlegel, whom she thoroughly liked and esteemed, it is true, but for 
whom she was unable to cherish a tenderer feeling. He was obliged 
even to have recourse to the little Augusta, then but ten years old, 
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to plead his cause. “ Just think it over, you and your mamma,” he 
says ; “for you, at any rate, have nothing to object ; have you, Gus- 
teline?” Finally, to provide “ protection for herself and her child,” 
and ‘more to comply with her mother’s wish than her own inclina- 
tions,” she consented to their union, which was considered by both 
the contracting parties as leaving each “entire liberty.”” Even then 
she distinctly felt ‘Schlegel never ought to have been more to her 
than the friend he had so bravely been all her life, sometimes with 
true nobility of soul.” Her “sincerity towards him was without 
reserve, at any rate,” and Schlegel would have had no right what- 
ever had he complained of her later on—which, to do him justice, he 
never did—for being no more than a friend to him. Her friendship 
was genuine, active, useful, and devoted ; it may even be said with- 
out any exaggeration that Schlegel never would have been the man 
he afterwards became, had it not been for her. The wedding took 
place on the first of July, 1796, Caroline being at that time thirty- 
three and Schlegel twenty-nine years of age. They left the day 
after for Jena, where Schlegel went in consequence of the earnest 
solicitations of Schiller, who was most anxious to secure so valuable 
a coadjutor. As for the liberal and enlightened government of 
Karl August, Duke of Saxe-Weimar, and his friend Géthe, they 
were of course too wise to throw the slightest difficulty in the way of 
their settling at that university in their dominions. 


K. Hitirepranp. 














THE BASIS OF MUSICAL SENSATION. 


Ir, having selected at random an uneducated lad, a student just 
fresh from the Conservatoire, and a man of general culture, we 
introduce them to a concert-room, and compare the impressions they 
severally receive from one of Beethoven’s quartettes, we find these’ 
mental effects to be curiously unlike. To the untutored lad the 
various sequences of melody and harmony are little more than a 
variety of sensations, delightful or painful in different degrees, the 
grounds of which he is wholly unable to give us. The ardent musi- 
cian, again, appears to lose these effects of single sensations in the 
intellectual gratification of comparing and relating their several dis- 
tinguishable aspects, and discovering the formative elements which 
make them an artistic product. Finally, the consciousness of the 
man of impartial culture passes from the single organic effects in 
which the lad’s mind remains confined, not, however, to the fine per- 
ceptions of musical form in which the trained connoisseur delights, 
but to an indefinite number of vague ideas and feelings which appear 
to throng up as groups of images around the sequent sensations. In 
the first case we have simple emotional effects that tell the mind of 
nothing beyond themselves, and seem to spring immediately from the 
peculiarities of our organism. In the second, there is presented to 
us a highly objective form of consciousness actively employed in 
noting the aspects of the external art. In the last, we find a com- 
paratively subjective mode of consciousness, the mind being nearly 
indifferent to the immediate sensation and its external references, 
and turning on itself in the varying moods of memory and fancy. 

These three imaginary hearers represent in a rough fashion three 
classes of musical effect which a complete psychology of the subject 
would have to consider apart. They all constitute normal psycho- 
logical effects of the moment, though we see in different minds, and 
in different stages and moods of the same mind, a tendency in the 
one or the other to become prominent and overshadow the rest. 
Each of them presents too a large field for interesting research. 
Our present limits require us, however, to curb any immoderate 
impulses, and we must be content with examining one of these enticing 
subjects. The one that presents itself most naturally is the initial 
process in the actual development of musical sensibility ; and we 
think it has an interest of its own that may well reward our present 
selection of it. 

The peculiar interest that attaches to the study of the physiological 
foundations of our sensations of tone arises from two principal facts. 
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First of all, the sensations of musical harmony seem to present a case 
of those ambiguous psychological phenomena of which it is dif- 
ficult to say how far they are ultimate, how far derivative, feelings. 
Secondly, the singularly exact and certain results which physics 
and physiology have reached with respect to the external antecedents 
of musical sound, naturally offer a strong stimulus to the application 
of physiological theory to the illumination of these obscure mental 
regions. Our present intention is to examine into the latest and 
most valuable results of this physiological speculation. 

By subjective reflection we may easily analyse all the complex 
pleasures of music into infinitely various combinations of tones or 
notes. These elements compose a series or scale according to their 
several degrees of pitch.’ Within certain limits all such variations 
of pitch are pleasing sensations. When, however, the note rises 
above a certain height, it becomes shrill and painful, and when it 
falls below a certain depth it breaks up into separate pulsations of 
sound and loses its tonic character. Further, as the pitch of a note 
approaches either of these limits, it becomes less clearly recognisable 
—that is to say, we cannot so easily distinguish the note from the 
adjacent notes of approximately similar pitch. In addition to this 
fundamental property of pitch, a note possesses other peculiarities, of 
which the chief is timbre, the colour or quality of a note as deter- 
mined by the character of the instrument that utters it. When sung 
by the human voice a note is felt to be of a rich quality, whereas 
the note of a flute strikes us as poor and empty. Every tone has, of 
course, a certain duration in time, and in consequence of our many 
experiences of variations in the duration of our sensations we are 
always able to conceive the briefest musical sound as divisible into 
shorter intervals. Yet such division is not, strictly speaking, an 
analysis of the sensation. We can obtain by it nothing but shorter 
time units of precisely the same mode of feeling. All that subjective 
reflection tells us about these single tones is, that they are simple 
homogeneous sensations not susceptible of being divided into more 
elementary impressions. 

Out of these elements, then, our elaborate musical effects are built 
up. By combining them in an indefinite number of varieties with 
respect to time, intensity, emphasis, and in the case of orchestral 
music, timbre, we may obtain the multiplex effects of finished musical 
composition. 

Of this combination there are two possible modes, those of simul- 
taneous and successive tones, each of which proceeds according to 
certain laws of affinity between the separate notes. In the case of 


(1) Our diatonic scale is well known to be in part an arbitrary invention of art, since 
the ear is capable of discriminating finer shades of difference in pitch than our smallest 
semitone interval. 
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co-existent notes this is clear enough. The music ian in combining 
tones in accords has to attend to the harmoniou s relations of each 
particular note. In the sequent tones of melody, on the other hand, 
there seems at first sight no such limitation. Yet if we try on a 
piano all possible movements, from a given note to others, we find 
that while some transitions are pleasing and natural, others strike the 
ear as strange and perplexing. ‘The first and obvious link of tran- 
sition is of course supplied by proximity in pitch. A given note 
passes more smoothly into its contiguous tone or semitone than into 
its octave or twelfth. Yet this is no peculiarity of musical sound, 
but holds good of all our sensations. All: strongly contrasted 
sequences of impression, whether colours or tones, have something 
of a shock, whereas gradual passages from sensations to others only 
slightly different in character have a quieter effect on the mind. The 
real peculiarity of tonic transition is to be seen when a leap from a 
given note to one far removed in pitch is nevertheless felt to be 
natural. This happens whenever the two notes are harmonious ; and 
the explanation is to be found in the fact, that immediate transition 
from one sensation to another is rendered, by the faint persistence of 
the former in memory, scarcely distinguishable from their simul- 
taneous occurrence. Thus we find that the only other peculiar 
element of musical impression besides simple tone is contained in 
the principle of harmony. 

In listening to any harmonious conjunction of two notes, we appear 
to have a new type of sensation which it is impossible to render more 
intelligible by analysis or analogical description. It is true that 
along with this effect of harmony we have other sensations which it 
is possible to distinguish. In all our common impressions of musical 
chords, we easily recognise the several single notes that enter into 
the combination. When we concentrate attention on such a note in 
a chord, it does not seem qualitatively different from the impression 
of the same note when struck alone; only it is partially obscured by 
its union and apparent fusion with the other notes of the harmony. 
Yet the new and unique effect of harmony is felt to be quite separable 
in thought from the single notes that support it. It is in no sense 
the sum of these notes, an effect which we might have inferred 
ad priori from a mere knowledge of the constituent notes. Such 
calculation might enable us to predict the total intensity or mass of 
sound producible by the combination of any given notes, but could 
never give us a remote hint of the new quality of harmony. 

We are well aware how familiarly musical harmony is described as 
a relation between single tones ; but this mode of speech arises, we 
think, from a transference of language from other and analogous 
regions of feeling. When we speak of harmonious traits of character, 
or even of a harmonious tone of colour running through a picture, 
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this commonly means that we perceive a certain similarity between 
the elements, or a likeness of relation to some common centre. 
This pleasing aspect of likeness is felt to be so akin to a sense of 
musical harmony, as known to arise from the juxtaposition of certain 
notes, that we readily come to talk of the latter in terms of the 
former. Yet a little attention to the impression of notes in accord 
will at once convince us that the feeling of harmony is no product of 
a perception or comparison of the separate notes, but arises in con- 
sciousness just as directly and unaccountably as the peculiar effect of 
tone itself. This may be recognised most readily by rendering the 
separate notes indistinct. If one very lightly strikes on a piano in 
arpeggio manner the notes of a common chord, and then listens to the 
faint after-tones when the pedal is still down, he may easily obtain 
all the characteristic sweetness of harmony without being able to 
recognise a single note of the accord. Subjectively, therefore, har- 
mony must be regarded as a class of sensation swi generis. 

While all harmony constitutes a single mode of sensation, our 
various feelings of harmony admit of individual differences. These 
differences refer to the measure of purity or the degree of sweetness 
in the harmony. While some conjunctions of notes give us this sen- 
sation in an intensely pleasurable form, others afford it in a less 
clear and perfect manner. The proper feeling for such differences 
in shade of harmony is a still more difficult attainment for the adult 
mind than the appreciation of the distinct sensation of harmony. 
For the various harmonies which our musical instruments render 
familiar always seem distinctively coloured by the single notes that 
are felt to be present, and so their true worth as harmonies tends 
to be obscured. If, for instance, we wish to discover, by mere obser- 
vation of our sensations, whether the chord of the fourth or fifth, that 
is, C F or CG, ministers the purer harmony, we find the comparison 
exceedingly difficult by the obscurating influence of other characters 
impressed by the individual notes present. Yet here again, by 
making the single notes as indistinct as possible, we may approxi- 
mately measure the various grades of harmony used in our modern 
scale. If, for instance, in listening to a major and minor third 
(C E, C E-flat), we try to suppress all suggestions of extraneous ele- 
ments, all mental references to key, and concentrate our atten- 
tion on the mere sweetness of the harmony, we may easily 
discover it to be purer in the former than in the latter com- 
bination. In the minor chords there is felt to be a partial troubling 
of the smooth flow of the accord, and this circumstance easily lends 
to the impression an aspect of sadness. It is worthy of observation 
that none of our musical notes unite without producing some effect of 
harmony or discord. Though we may easily enough, from the 
experience of non-musical sounds, conceive a combination of tones 
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to be unaccompanied by either of these feelings, we find, as a matter 
of fact, that they never do so, though some of these effects are neither 
pure harmonies nor pure discords, but an apparent mingling of the 
two feelings. 

We find, then, as the two characteristic pleasures of musical sen- 
sation, the impression of pure tone, and the feeling of harmony arising 
from the combination of tones. These sensations, looked at as 
feelings of the mind, appear to be ultimate and indivisible; and 
accordingly we may now pass from our subjective point of view, and 
having placed ourselves on the external side of the mental edifice in 
company with the physicist and physiologist, we may observe the 
material processes which always precede and originate the sen- 
sations we have been considering. 

The external cause of every sound is well known to be a very rapid 
series of vibrations set up in the sounding body and propagated to 
the ear, for the most part, by the medium of the air. These vibra- 
tions when thus transmitted take the form of aerial undulations or 
waves very similar in their character to the spreading ripples we may 
produce on the surface of a lake by throwing a stone into it. In the 
case of a musical sound or tone, these waves are of equal length and 
recur in equal intervals of time, while the undulations which precede 
a mere noise are wanting in this regularity. Further, it has been 
proved that corresponding to every difference of pitch among notes 
there is a difference in the rapidity of the aerial wave series. The 
higher the note, the greater the number of vibrations; and since all 
sounds travel through the air at the same pace, it follows that in 
a high note the length of the air wave is diminished just in pro- 
portion as the number of waves per second is increased. When, 
moreover, the same note is struck softly and loudly, the number and 
rapidity of the undulations are unchanged, the difference in intensity 
being due to the greater range of oscillation of the aerial particles or 
molecules. Again, we learn that when two sounds are simul- 
taneously produced, the waves of the two series, passing over the 
same tracts of air, combine, if not too alike in rapidity, in a single 
series of composite waves. Thus if C and G or F are simultaneously 
struck, we must try to conceive one set of undulations entering the 
ear which represents in its various phases the mathematical sum of 
the two series. Finally, our familiar physical science tells us that in 
the case of all notes which are related to each other in musical 
harmony, as C G, C F, the number of aerial vibrations per second of 
the one note bears a simple numerical ratio to that of the other. 
Thus if we take any G and the next C above it we find the number 
of vibrations in the G series during any interval of time to be just 
three-fourths that of the C series for the same interval. 

Having thus arrived under the guidance of the physicist at the 
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threshold of the ear, we may ask the physiologist to conduct us 
through the unknown mazes of this organ, and to unveil for us those 
fine processes which form the continuation of aerial waves, and are 
the immediate antecedents of our sensations. From his descriptions 
we find the air waves passing into vibrations of tympanum, bone and 
fluid, until in an intricate part of the inner ear (the scala media of 
the cochlea) these fine motions reach the extremities of the nerve 
fibres, and are transformed into those obscure processes of the nervous 
substance that underlie all our sensations, The terminations of the 
nerve fibres, the so-called fibres of Corti, are arranged in a very 
curious manner, and constitute a kind of key-board, each distinct 
fibre being supposed to answer to some one set of aerial waves, and 
so to subserve the production of one particular tone. In the case of 
a combination of simultaneous sounds we have to suppose that the 
compounded undulations before described are resolved by the fibres 
of Corti into their constituent series, the compound series having pre- 
cisely the same effect on the nervous fibres that the simple ones 
would have had if they had entered the ear singly. Of the exact 
nature of the nervous process but little is as yet known. Most phy- 
siologists are, however, agreed that it is a mode of molecular vibra- 
tion more or less analogous to the physical processes that underlie 
light, electrical phenomena, and so on. If this is so, we may at once 
ecnceive each distinct series of sound waves to be transformed into 
a corresponding series of molecular motions. That is to say, the 
vibrations in the nervous fibre affected by a rapid series of aerial un- 
dulations would also be rapid, those in another fibre affected by a 
slower series would be relatively slow, and in the case of harmonious 
notes the two sets of vibrations going on in the fibres concerned 
would bear to each other a similar ratio to that borne by the two 
aerial series of undulations. 

As the result of this physical and physiological teaching we 
should have the following basis of musical pleasure. The pleasing 
effect of tone, as contrasted with mere noise, arises from the even 
regularity of the sequent molecular motions of a nervous fibre. 
The delight of harmony is connected with a simple variation in the 
mode of this regular sequence in two or more fibres, the motions in 
each fibre being continuous and equal, but varying in their absolute 
rapidity in a simple numerical ratio. To explain any further why 
such modes of nervous excitation should be more pleasurable than 
others, could only be effected by learning more about the nature of 
pleasurable nervous stimulation in general, and by connecting this 
particular mode of exciting pleasure with other modes observable in 
the processes of vision and so on. 

Such, we think, has been the view of the organic foundations of 
tone and harmony generally adopted by recent physiologists. In 
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opposition to this a new theory of musical sensation has for some 
while been propounded by one of the most eminent of contemporary 
physiologists. The researches of Professor Helmholtz into the basis 
of musical pleasure have naturally, perhaps, excited much more 
attention in his own land of music than in ours. They imply, of 
course, mathematical details which are less interesting to ordinary 
readers; but their principal results are easily apprehended, while 
the fact of their professing to account for much of the mysterious 
influence of musical impression should make them a matter of 
importance to every reflective lover of the art." 

The sum and substance of the author’s additions to musical 
theory is implicitly contained in his system of upper tones. It has 
long been known as a physical fact that a string or wire when made 
to vibrate swings to and fre not only through its whole length, but 
also in its half length, quarter length, and so on. So, too, the column 
of air in certain wind instruments is known to vibrate in different 
series of waves similarly related to each other in length. Out of 
these simultaneous vibrations there arise concurring series of waves 
in the connecting medium of the air, which answer in their several 
rapidities to a principal deep or ground tone and feeble upper tones, 
which are simple multiples of the same. Thus when a G wire of a 
piano is struck there are propagated faint undulations corresponding 
to the next octave, others to the fifth above the octave and so on. 
The order of these upper tones in the case of any given note may 


be seen by a glance at the following example in which the ground 
tone is marked 1 :— 
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The higher series are very feeble, and need not be taken into 
account as affecting our sensibility. It is found that the peculiar 
quality of timbre, or richness of tone, is due to the number of upper 
tones present in the note. Thus a note sung by the human voice, 
or struck on a violin, is found to be much fuller and finer in 
quality than one uttered by a flute, and this difference exactly 
corresponds to the variation in the number of the upper tones 
present. When the note is nearly destitute of upper tones, as 
happens in the case of a stopped organ-pipe, it sounds thin and poor, 


(1) The full exposition of the author’s theory is given in his great work ‘Die Lehre 
von den Tonempfindungen.”” A very succinct and clear sketch of the theory may also 
be found in a lecture “ Uber die physiologischen Ursachen der Musikalischen Harmonie ”’ 
(see “ Populaire Wissenschaftliche Vortrage,” Brunswick, 1865.) A brief account of the 


physical side of the theory is supplied by Professor ‘Tyndall in the last of his valuable 
lectures on Sound. 
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and ministers scarcely anything of the proper enjoyment of tone. 
Whysthese tones should not be discoverable as distinct parts of a 
note is due, according to our author, to habitual inattention. He 
holds that after close observation a fine ear may soon come to detect 
their separate existence. 

More important yet than the bearing of these upper tones on 
single notes appears to be their influence in the production of harmony. 
It is obvious at once that the supposition of several subordinate 
tones being present, though blending indistinguishably, in a musical 
note, very much complicates the problem of harmony. For when 
two notes are sounded together we have to think of agreeable unison 
not only between the two ground tones, but also between the ground 
tone of one note and the upper tones of the other, and, finally, 
between the several upper tones of the two notes. Unless all these 
elements combine in a pleasing mode of sensation, it seems impos- 
sible to obtain the pure enjoyment of harmony. Professor Helm- 
holtz distinctly recognises this consequence of his theory, and secks 
by means of it to establish a new principle of harmony, which, if 
accepted, must be regarded as an important contribution to the 
physiology of music. 

To understand this principle it will be necessary to return for an 
instant to the physical explanation of sound. When two series of 
air waves of widely different lengths simultaneously travel to the 
ear they combine, as we have already said, in the form of a single 
series of compound waves, and affect the two corresponding nerve 
fibres just as if they entered the ear apart. But if the undulations 
of the two series are very nearly equal in length, no such even 
effect is produced by their conjunction. The one set being only 
slightly in advance of the other, their several phases tend now to 
strengthen, now to neutralise, one another. Thus, if we take the 
phase of an undulation which represents condensed particles of air, 
the effect will be now to double this density, now to reduce it to the 
average level. These two series of air waves being of nearly equal 
rapidity are supposed to stimulate the same nerve fibre; and the 
effect of such irregular and broken vibrations, instead of the even 
vibrations of a single tone, is a series of alternate swellings and 
dyings of sound having the effect of rude and abrupt shocks (Zon- 
stésse). Their mental effect is supposed to be analogous to that of a 
rapid succession of flashes of light on the retina of the eye. Such 
unpleasant sensations are frequently produced by a piano when out 
of tune, the two or three wires which sound the same note being 
now no longer exactly of one pitch. When these beats are very 
slow they are very slightly disagreeable, and have a certain impres- 
siveness, as may be heard in vocal church music. The greater the 
difference in the length of the waves of the two notes, provided 
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only they are sufficiently approximate to produce the effect at all, 
the quicker are the beats. When they are not more than four or 
six in a second the ear can readily distinguish them. When they 
become still more frequent the effect is an unpleasant jarring, or if 
the notes are high, a painful shrillness. As their frequency is yet 
further increased the ear grows little by little incapable of distin- 
guishing any fragments of tone, and at last they melt in an appa- 
rently single or continuous tone, and we have the proper effect of 
discord. From this it is easy to see why two notes of approxi- 
mately equal height should conflict with each other in the harsh 
effect of dissonance. But it does not so readily appear why notes 
so far removed in the diatonic scale should also be discordant. How 
is it, for instance, that an intensely discordant sound is afforded by 
striking simultaneously the G of the treble clef and the higher 
F-sharp? The answer to this our author finds in his system of 
upper tones. When theG is struck the first and strongest upper tone 
is the octave above, and this tone being only a semitone removed from 
the other note, clashes with it, and produces the discordant impression. 
Similarly an upper tone of one note may produce discord with an 
upper tone of the other. When, for example, the lower C of the 
treble clef is struck with the next A-flat above, the reader may 
easily see from the illustration of the order of the upper tones already 
given, that the second upper tone of the C is only a semitone removed 
from the first upper tone of the G. Accordingly we find that this 
combination of notes, though rendered familiar as an element of the 
chord of the lower A-flat, has something strange, half-sad about it, 
and forms a characteristic interval of the C minor key.’ 

In this way Professor Helmholtz establishes an invariable con- 
nection between the degree of discordance of two notes and the 
number and prominence of these disturbing shocks. The clearly 
pronounced discords involve disturbances among the ground tones 
and the lowest and most powerful upper tones. From these mental 
effects to the sweetest harmonies we find a series of fine gradations 
less and less painful which answer to decreasing number and pro- 
minence in these disturbing beats. Just as the harshest discord cor- 
responds to the greatest number and prominence of these beats, so 
the purest harmony answers to their perfect absence. This is the 
one physiological ground of the pleasure, and no other is required. 
Harmony is only known as contrasted with discord, and a finer sense 
of disturbing elements, whether due to superiority of natural 
organism or to higher culture, discovers a conjunction of notes once 


(1) Besides the upper tones, other partial tones may also co-operate in producing 
discord. ‘These are the so-called combination tones which arise from the simultaneous 
utterance of particular notes. Their effect, however, in our ordinary instruments is very 
insignificant, and it becomes appreciable only when, as in the case of stopped organ- 
pipes, the upper tones and their effects are almost completely wanting. 
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felt to be harmonious to be painfully discordant. To use the author’s 
own words, we may say that ‘‘ Consonance isa continuous, dissonance 
an intermittent sensation of tone.” 

The great experimental proof that harmony thus rests on a rela- 
tive and negative ground, is to be found, according to our author, 
in the case of those instruments, such as stopped organ-pipes, in 
which the upper tones, and consequently their mutual disturbances, 
are almost entirely absent. These instruments not only yield single 
notes destitute of the rich quality of tone proper, but are further 
wanting in the peculiar effects of harmony and discord. All their 
combinations of notes seem to the ear indifferent and colourless, and 
those which on other instruments afford the sweetest harmony are 
said to be scarcely preferable to the others. 

Our author seeks in a very interesting manner to trace out the 
influence of these colliding upper tones in the actual formation of 
our modern musical system, and in the various historical develop- 
ments of the art. Highly instructive as these researches are, their 
extent and volume forbid our following them in detail here. One 
or two examples of the method of inquiry pursued must suffice. 

Taking, then, the non-repugnant character of upper tones as the 
sole basis of harmony, Professor Helmholtz discovers various degrees 
of affinity between notes. The principal shades of harmonious 
affinity may be thus summed up. First of all we have “absolute 
consonance” when the ground tone of one note cvincides with an 
upper tone of the second, as in the octave and twelfth or fifth above 
the octave. Secondly, there are the “perfect consonances of the 
fourth and fifth,as C F, CG. Next in order come the ‘middle 
consonances,”’ or the major sixth and third,C A,C E. Finally, there 
remain the ‘imperfect consonances” of the minor sixth and third 
(C A-flat, C E-flat). These intervals exhaust all the more common 
and familiar combinations of the major and minor keys. Others that 
are frequently used in musical compositions, as, for instance, the 
dominant seventh (G F in the key of C), are in reality distinctly dis- 
cordant, though admitted on other grounds as transient elements of 
our flowing harmonies. 

The influence of this natural affinity among notes may be traced, 
not only in the combinations of simultaneous notes permitted by our 
music, but also in the allowable sequences of melody. As we have 
already shown, the limitations of such transition are in part the same 
as those of simultaneous combination; and the great artistic result 
of this natural law is to be found in our varieties of key. From the 
fact that any given note holds relations of various degrees of inti- 
macy with all other notes, may be explained to a large extent the 
confining of our musical movements within the bounds of one par- 


(1) “Die Lehre von den Tonempfindungen,” p. 241-2. 
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ticular key. Thus, if we take the key of C major, we fina tt the 
other notes of the scale bear on the whole a much closer affinity to 
the tonic than the excluded notes. The presence of such discordant 
intervals as the D, and the still harsher semitone B, is accounted for 
by the necessity of a tolerably even series of intermediate links of 
transition in melodious movement. The minor key, on the other 
hand, the history of whose development is a very curious musical 
study, includes notes which hold a much less clearly harmonious 
relation to the key-note, and hence probably its peculiarly mystic 
and elegiac character. 

The transitions of sequent chords, like those of single notes, Pro- 
fessor Helmholtz finds to be determined by certain laws of natural 
affinity. But this part of the subject is less directly illustrative of 
his physiological theory. So, too, the technical laws which control 
transition from key to key, and other departments of the art, though 
they are frequently explicable by this theory, involve other require- 
ments belonging less to any peculiarities of our auditory organ than 
to the general laws of our emotional nature. 

With respect to the various historical developments of music, it 
may be well, perhaps, to make one remark. The natural law of 
musical pleasure we are now considering is itself a very elastic regu- 
lation, and consequently we must not be surprised at the variety of 
forms that the art has at different times assumed. Since, as we have 
seen, the affinities of notes shade off by very fine gradations from 
clearest harmony to positive discord, it is easy to understand why, 
among various peoples in different stages of general culture, the 
limits of musical expression were now expanded, now contracted. 
Thus, for example, the curious shifting of scale or the scope of 
melody in the ancient and modern systems of music is just what one 
might expect from the indefiniteness and relativity of these natural 
affinities of notes. Yet the action of this natural law, if partly 
obscured by the more arbitrary demands of the art, is none the less 
certain. Some of the oldest of known keys, for example, were 
simply a succession of fifths, as C, G, D, A, &c., and thus represented 
the closest degree of affinity between contiguous notes. So among 
the Gaelic scales we find one wanting the third and sixth, another 
the third and seventh—that is to say, the notes least congruous with 
the key-note. The extension of these limits, as in the later Greek 
music, and in a less marked degree in our modern system, may be 
accounted for by the zsthetic requirement of the greatest possible 
variety in melody and harmony.’ 

The apparent fluctuations of natural sensibility to the affinity of 

(1) The varying sensibility to pitch is taken for granted here; but its effect, though 


less obvious, must be supposed to have always co-operated with the varying sensibility 
to affinity in modifying scale and key. 
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notes seen further in the unsteadiness of the limits that govern 
their simultaneous combination. While at one period of musical 
development we find two notes regarded as harmonious, at another 
we see them excluded. Thus among the Greeks the combination of 
the third was reckoned a dissonance, though now it forms one of 
our most familiar accords. So in the polyphonic music of the Middle 
Ages the harmonious character of the chords of the third and sixth 
was at first looked on with suspicion, and in consequence they were 
not permitted to appear as closing accords. 

Thus, though both in melody and harmony we find with the pro- 
gress of the musical art a tendency to wider limits and greater pos- 
sible variety, the influence of what our author calls the affinity of 
notes has always continued to be felt, even if dimly, and to be acted 
upon. 

We have now given what we hope may prove a clear, if necessarily 
brief, account of the several parts of Professor Helmholtz’ theory. It 
simply remains for us to sum up the essential meaning of his hypo- 
thesis, and to indicate what we think to be its value in relation to 
pre-existing theories. 

First of all, then, what appears to us as a simple sensation of tone 
is shown by this eminent physiologist to be a composite mass of sen- 
sation resulting from a fusion of a ground tone and several feeble 
upper tones, each of these elements being transmitted by a distinct 
nerve fibre. Secondly, the harmony of two tones is referred to the 
purely negative condition of non-disturbance between the several 
prominent upper tones of the two notes; or, since we find that none 
but composite tones, even though free from these disturbing elements, 
produce harmony, we may say that harmony arises from the union of 
two masses of tone (ground and upper tones), each of which affects a 
plurality of nerve fibres, and between the elements of which no dis- 
turbing shocks are producible. That is to say, just as a single 
musical note is demonstrated to be a complex product, a harmony is 
proved to be a more complex product of these products. 

This theory of harmony, as may easily be seen, directly con- 
troverts the old assumption that certain simple relations of time 
among the vibrations of concurring notes are the physiological cause 
of the pleasure. Two consonant notes afford pleasure, not because 
they affect two nerve fibres in the particular manner implied in this 
ratio, but because each affects a plurality of fibres without producing 
any appreciable beats. The existence of this numerical ratio is a 
mark by which we know that the two notes possess elements of the 
required character. In other words, this numerical property of the 
combining notes is not the cause of the harmony, but simply a con- 
comitant of their cause. 

This doctrine has no doubt something startling about it, especially 
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to those long habituated to note the numerical agreements of har- 
monious notes. More particularly the purely negative character of 
these physiological conditions strikes one as unsatisfactory, especially 
when contrasted with the apparent adequacy of the older hypothesis. 
Expression has been given to this view by a very acute and inter- 
esting German writer, Professor Lotze of Gottingen. He considers 
“the pleasure of harmony to be too distinct and positive a pleasure to 
be sufficiently explained by the mere absence of such disturbing 
elements.”' Yet, as this same critic admits, the theory of Professor 
Helmholtz does imply one positive condition at least, namely, the 
presence of a considerable variety of concurring tones or excitations 
of distinct nerve fibres. We think that, plausible though this ob- 
jection at first sight appears, a little reflection soon betrays its 
shadowy nature. For why should it not be the natural tendency, so 
to speak, of simultaneous tones to produce the peculiar sensation of 
harmony? What need is there of any closer rhythmical relation 
between the several nervous processes involved than is contained in 
the even regularity of each series of molecular motion? Our know- 
ledge of the precise nervous conditions of pleasure and pain is still 
very scanty, and it may be difficult to connect this principle of 
harmonic gratification with any more general laws; yet we see no 
valid objection to the hypothesis in the supposed need of some dis- 
coverable agreement or resemblance between the series of vibrations 
in the various fibres. In fact, however, as we shall presently see, 
Professor Lotze’s objection rests on metaphysical assumptions of the 
nature of psychical stimulation. 

Just as there is no valid d priori reason for rejecting this theory of 
upper tones, so we imagine the evidence of facts points distinctly to 
this conclusion. It may strike our readers as an adverse argument, 
that according to this supposition we have nearly the same set of 
physiological conditions in the case of harmony and in that of single 
tone. In each of these processes Professor Helmholtz supposes a 
variety of non-disturbing elementary tones to co-operate, the only 
difference being that in harmony we have two prominent ground 
tones instead of one, and a greater abundance and force of upper 
tones. Yet it may be answered that this difference in quantity, or 
amount of nervous excitation, may be supposed without any con- 
tradiction to beget a qualitative difference in the resulting sensations. 
Why we do not have a faint feeling of harmony from the blending 
mass of ground and upper tones in a single note, it may be somewhat 
difficult to understand.” As we have shown in our account of the 


(1) ‘* Geschichte der A‘sthetik in Deutschland,” p. 279. 

(2) Since penning the above the writer has been informed by Professor Helmholtz 
that he regards the sensations of harmony and full timbre or clang (to follow Professor 
Tyndall in adopting a useful German word) as distinct in degree only, and not in kind. 
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sensations of harmony, the distinct presence of the two tonic sen- 
sations is no necessary condition of the unique feeling of concord ; 
and one would naturally expect that the fusion of several feeble tones 
with a ground tone would result in some faint copy of this feeling. 
Yet this apparent difficulty, even supposing it to have weight, is no 
argument against the particular hypothesis we are now considering ; 
for it exists no less certainly on the old supposition of the phy- 
siological nature of harmony now that the presence of upper tones in 
single notes is an established fact. For these upper tones are all, in 
the number of their vibrations, simple multiples of the ground tone, 
and ought therefore, ex hypothesi, to produce a harmonic effect. 

Over against these few apparent obstacles to the theory must be 
placed the mass of positive evidence so clearly set forth by its author. 
The invariable connection of discord with disturbing pulses in the 
upper tones, and of harmony with the absence of these pulses, and 
the variations of these effects with the number and force of these 
disturbing elements, are established in perfect conformity with the 
logical methods of agreement and concomitant variations. Finally, 
the case of stopped organ-pipes and other instruments lacking upper 
tones, presents the requisite negative instance of the method of differ- 
ence, and appears to prove conclusively that not the numerical ratio 
of the several series of vibrations, but the presence of concurring and 
non-disturbing upper tones, is the real cause of our feeling of harmony. 

We think, then, that every student of psychology may welcome 
this physiological speculation as a direct contribution to the foun- 
dations of his own science; and he will be ready to admit with its 
discoverer the value of such physiological investigation for arriving 
at the final outworks of the mental structure. As Professor Helm- 
holtz well shows in another place,’ the self-observation of an adult 
mind is extremely inadequate to detect the pure elements of a sen- 
sation, because of the accumulated effects of past inattention and a 
habit of rapid transition to the objective facts signified by the sensa- 
tion. Thus, in the case of an apparently simple tone, mere reflection 
on the sensation would never probably have discovered the presence 
of more elementary upper tones, though now that physiological 
theory has established their existence they may be heard by a very 
great effort of attention. 

At the same time it may be well to point out a characteristic danger 
in this method of physiological explanation. It is not always safe 
to reason from the presence of a certain nervous process to that of 
its corresponding mental feeling. For the subjective effect may be 


(1) “ Physiologische Optik. Dritter Abschnitt,” §26, “Von den Wahrnehmungen 
im Allgemeinen,”’ where this able naturalist shows himself not incompetent to discuss 
such philosophical questions as the nature of perception and the grounds of inductive 
inference. 
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counteracted by the ruling state of consciousness at the moment, or 
the particular nervous process may coexist with others which together 
result in a perfectly new type of sensation. 

We think Professor Helmholtz just grazes, so to speak, this logical 
stumbling-stone when he assumes that the upper tones of a note 
must always have a distinct existence, not only as nervous processes 
in separate fibres, but as subjective sensations in the mind. That 
there is a tendency in each separate nervous process to produce its own 
tone, is shown by the possibility of a properly disciplined ear’s 
detecting them as separate elements. But this is not the whole of 
the author’s meaning. He infers their faint existence in our familiar 
sensations of tone and harmony, and conceives that this inference 
throws a new light on the mysterious nature of music. The strange 
pleasure which we experience in a rich note or clang, and still more 
in a harmony of notes, arises, on this supposition, from a dim con- 
sciousness of the many separate currents of sensation which peace- 
fully blend in the mind. Now to this the psychologist might say, 
first of all, that any such subordinate sensations can only exist so far 
as the mind is conscious of them, and that to most people at least the 
detection of any upper tones in a musical note would necessarily 
interfere with the characteristic quality of the sensation as a simple 
indivisible feeling, and assimilate it so far to a chord consisting of 
different notes. Secondly, the dim perception of any number of 
these separate pulsations of tone would no more explain to the 
listener’s mind the unique feeling of harmony than the faint recog- 
nition of the single notes of a chord explains it, which notes, as we 
have already remarked, in no way reveal to us the exquisite new 
emotion which they furnish us by blending with one another and 
partially obscuring one another. 

It is interesting to observe that, whilst a great physiologist is thus 
inclined, from a consideration of material processes, to interpose as a 
medium of our pleasure in tone and harmony elementary mental 
impressions which our consciousness is unable to detect, metaphy- 
sicians have drifted more manifestly into the same error by assump- 
tion of a psychical substance, and forces exerted by it, lying beneath 
the stratum of observable phenomena. Thus Leibnitz referred the 
enjoyment of musical impression to an unconscious reckoning of the 
mind. A more elaborate theory of harmonic pleasure has been deve- 
loped by Herbart. This philosopher seeks to derive all mental pro- 
cesses from the reciprocal actions of elementary feelings or conceptions 
(vorstellungen). Thus he holds that when two impressions of com- 
parable yet different contents, as two colours, reach the mind, the 
unity of consciousness urges them to a kind of mutual hostility. By 
means of this collision, a part of the fundamental conceiving activity 
is transformed into mere effort to conceive. The two feelings, more- 
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over, suffer a loss in clearness in the inverse ratio of their strength. 
Tones he views as like each other in the aspect of height or pitch 
only. When two unlike tones reach consciousness together, their 
similar part (proximity in pitch) strives towards a melting into one 
simple sensation, while their dissimilar part (remoteness in pitch) 
strives against this. Perfect harmony results when the latter force 
is strong enough to overpower and expel this effort at blending, while 
discord arises from the continued strife of the two forces. This theory 
scarcely needs criticism. Apart from the endless difficulties that 
arise in trying to apply it to actual harmony, it rests on no basis of 
phenomena, and has consequently no scientific claims on our atten- 
tion. Much the same thing must be said about some more recent 
attempts to explain harmony. Professor Lotze furnishes, in the 
observations already referred to, a good illustration of this craving 
for something beyond a phenomenal explanation of the feeling. He 
thinks it insufficient to suppose that harmony and discord result from 
interfering nervous processes. Each tone must be supposed to reach 
consciousness just as though it were alone, and the feeling of har- 
mony must be regarded as the effect of their mutual influences. 

When minds of so opposite an order, and accustomed to such 
different methods, thus unite in seeking an intermediate link between 
nervous processes and musical sensations, one is ready to suppose 
that these feelings present some unique and mysterious character. 
Possibly this is so; but if it be, the mystery will never be solved by 
assuming psychical activities of which we know nothing. A far 
more promising road to such a discovery, we may just add, will 
probably be found in retracing those gradual transformations of musi- 
cal impression which are due to the accumulated effects of experience 
and association.’ 


JAMES SULLY. 


(1) A fine illustration of the fertility of this method may be found in Mr. Herbert 
Sy encer’s essiy on “ The Origin and Function of Music” (Essays, vol. ii.). 
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LIZZIE’S FIRST DAY. 


THE coming of John Eustace was certainly a great thing for Lizzie, 
though it was only for two days. It saved her from that feeling of 
desertion before her friends,—desertion by those who might naturally 
belong to her, which would otherwise have afflicted her. His pre- 
sence there for two days gave her a start. She could call him John, 
and bring down her boy to him, and remind him, with the sweetest 
smile,—with almost a tear in her eye,—that he was the boy’s guar- 
dian. “Little fellow! So much depends on that little life,—does 
it not, John?” she said, whispering the words into his ear. 

“Lucky little dog!”’ said John, patting the boy’s head. “ Let me 
see ; of course he’ll go to Eton.” 

“ Not yet,” said Lizzie with a shudder. 

“Well; no; hardly ;—when he’s twelve.” And then the boy 
was done with and was carried away. She had played that card, and 
had turned her trick. John Eustace was a thoroughly good-natured 
man of the world, who could forgive many faults, not expecting 
people to be perfect. He did not like Mrs. Carbuncle ;—was indif- 
ferent to Lucinda’s beauty ;—was afraid of that Tartar, Lord George ; 
and thoroughly despised Sir Griffin. In his heart he believed 
Mr. Emilius to be an impostor, who might, for all he knew, pick his 
pocket; and Miss Macnulty had no attraction for him. But he 
smiled and was gay, and called Lady Eustace by her Christian 
name, and was content to be of use to her in showing her friends that 
she had not been altogether dropped by the Eustace people. “I got 
such a nice affectionate letter from the dear bishop,” said Lizzie, 
‘but he couldn’t come. He could not escape a previous engage- 
ment.” 

“Tt’s a long way,” said John, “and he’s not so young as he 
was once ;——and then there are the Bobsborough parsons to look 
after.” 

“T don’t suppose anything of that kind stops him,” said Lizzie, 
who did not think it possible that a bishop’s bliss should be alloyed 
by work. John was so very nice that she almost made up her mind 
to talk to him about the necklace ; but she was cautious, and thought 
of it, and found that it would be better that she should abstain. 
John Eustace was certainly very good-natured, but perhaps he might 
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say an ugly word to her if she were rash. She refrained, therefore, 
and after breakfast on the second day he took his departure without 
an allusion to things that were unpleasant. 

“T call my brother-in-law a perfect gentleman,” said Lizzie with 
enthusiasm, when his back was called. 

“ Certainly,” said Mrs. Carbuncle. “He seems.to me to be very 
quiet.” 

“ He didn’t quite like his party,” said Lord George. 

“T am sure he did,” said Lizzie. 

‘7 mean as to politics. To him we are all turbulent demagogues 
and Bohemians. Eustace is an old-world Tory, if there’s one left 
anywhere. But you’re right, Lady Eustace. He is a gentleman.” 

“He knows on which side his bread is buttered as well as any 
man,” said Sir Griffin. 

“Am I a demagogue,” said Lizzie, appealing to the Corsair, “or 
a Bohemian? I didn’t know it.” 

“A little in that way, I think, Lady Eustace ;—not a demagogue, 
but demagoguical ;—not a Bohemian, but that way given.” 

“ And is Miss Roanoke demagoguical ? ”’ 

“Certainly,” said Lord George. “I hardly wrong you there, 
Miss Roanoke ? ” 

“ Lucinda is a democrat, but hardly a demagogue, Lord George,” 
said Mrs. Carbuncle. 

“Those are distinctions which we hardly understand on this thick- 
headed side of the water. But demagogues, democrats, demonstra- 
tions, and Demosthenic oratory are all equally odious to John Eus- 
tace. For a young man he’s about the best Tory I know.” 

‘« He is true to his colours,” said Mr. Emilius, who had been endea- 
vouring to awake the attention of Miss Roanoke on the subject of 
Shakespcare’s dramatic action, “ and I like men who are true to their 
colours.” Mr. Emilius spoke with the slightest possible tone of a 
foreign accent,—a tone so slight that it simply served to attract 
attention to him. 

While Eustace was stillin the house, there had come a letter from 
Frank Greystock, saying that he would reach Portray, by way of 
Glasgow, on Wednesday, the 5th of November. He must sleep in 
Glasgow on that night, having business, or friends, or pleasure de- 
manding his attention in that prosperous mart of commerce. It had 
been impressed upon him that he should hunt, and he had consented. 
There was to be a meet out on the Kilmarnock side of the county on 
that Wednesday, and he would bring a horse with him from Glasgow. 
Even in Glasgow a hunter was to be hired, and could be sent forty 
or fifty miles out of the town in the morning and brought back in 
the evening. Lizzie had learned all about that, and had told him. 
If he would call at MacFarlane’s stables in Buchanan Street, or even 
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write to Mr. MacFarlane, he would be sure to get a horse that would 
carry him. MacFarlane was sending horses down into the Ayrshire 
country every day of his life. It was simply an affair of money. 
Three guineas for the horse, and then just the expense of the railway. 
Frank, who knew quite as much about it as did his cousin, and 
who never thought much of guineas or of railway tickets, promised 
to meet the party at the meet ready equipped. His things would go 
on by train, and Lizzie must send for them to Troon. He presumed 
a beneficent Providence would take the horse back to the bosom of 
Mr. MacFarlane. Such was the tenor of his letter. ‘If he don’t 
mind, he’ll find himself astray,” said Sir Griffin. ‘“ He’ll have to go 
one way by rail and his horse another.” ‘‘ We can manage better 
for our cousin than that,” said Lizzie, with a rebuking nod. 

But there was hunting from Portray before Frank Greystock 
came. It was specially a hunting party, and Lizzie was to be intro- 
duced to the glories of the field. In giving her her due, it must be 
acknowledged that she was fit for the work. She rode well, though 
she had not ridden to hounds, and her courage was cool. She. looked 
well on horseback, and had that presence of mind which should never 
desert a lady when she is hunting. A couple of horses had been 
purchased for her, under Lord George’s superintendence,—his con- 
jointly with Mrs. Carbuncle’s,—and had been at the castle for the 
last ten days—“ eating their varra heeds off,” as Andy Gowran had 
said in sorrow. There had been practising even while John Eustace 
was there, and before her preceptors had slept three nights at the 
castle, she had ridden backwards and forwards, half-a-dozen times, 
over a stone wall. “Oh yes,” Lucinda had said, in answer to a 
remark from Sir Griffin, ‘it’s easy enough,—till you come across 
something difficult.” 

“ Nothing difficult stops you,” said Sir Griffin ;—to which compli- 
ment Lucinda vouchsafed no reply. 

On Monday Lizzie went out hunting for the first time in her life. 
It must be owned that, as she put her habit on, and afterwards 
breakfasted with all her guests in hunting gear around her, and then 
was driven with them in her own carriage to the meet, there was 
something of trepidation at her heart. And her feeling of cautious 
fear in regard to money had received a shock. Mrs. Carbuncle had 
told her that a couple of horses fit to carry her might perhaps cost 
her about £180. Lord George had received the commission, and the 
cheque required from her had been for £320. Of course she had 
written the cheque without a word, but it did begin to occur to her 
that hunting was an expensive amusement. Gowran had informed 
her that he had bought a rick of hay from a neighbour for £75 15s. 9d. 
“God forgie me,” said Andy, “but I b’lieve I’ve been o’er hard on 
the puir man in your leddyship’s service.” £75 15s. 9d. did seem a 
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great deal of money to pay; and could it be necessary that she should 
buy a whole rick? There were to be eight horses in the stable. To 
what friend could she apply to learn how much of a rick of hay one 
horse ought to eat in a month of hunting? In such a matter she 
might have trusted Andy Gowran implicitly; but how was she to 
know that? And then, what if at some desperate fence she were to 
be thrown off and break her nose and knock out her front teeth! 
Was the game worth the candle? She was by no means sure that 
she liked Mrs. Carbuncle very much. And though she liked Lord 
George very well, could it be possible that he bought the horses for 
£90 each and charged her £160? Corsairs do do this sort of 
things. The horses themselves were two sweet dears, with stars on 
their foreheads, and shining coats, and a delicious aptitude for jump- 
ing over everything at a moment’s notice. Lord George had not, in 
truth, made a penny by them, and they were good hunters, worth 
the money ;—but how was Lizzie to know that? But though she 
doubted, and was full of fears, she could smile and look as though 
she liked it. Ifthe worst should come she could certainly get money 
for the diamonds. 

On that Monday, the meet was comparatively near to them,— 
distant only twelve miles. On the following Wednesday it would 
be sixteen, and they would use the railway,—having the carriage 
sent to meet them in the evening. The three ladies und Lord 
George filled the carriage, and Sir Griffin was perched upon the box. 
The ladies’ horses had gone on with two grooms, and those for Lord 
George and Sir Griffin were to come to the meet. Lizzie felt some- 
what proud of her establishment and her equipage;—-but at the 
same time somewhat fearful. Hitherto she knew but very little of 
the county people, and was not sure how she might be received ;— 
and then how would it be with her, if the fox should at once start 
away across country, and she should lack either the pluck or the 
power to follow? There was Sir Griffin to look after Miss Roanoke, 
and Lord George to attend to Mrs. Carbuncle. At last an idea so 
horrible struck her that she could not keep it down. ‘“ What am I 
to do,” she said, “if I find myself all alone in a field, and everybody 
else gone away ?” 

“ We won’t treat you quite in that fashion,” said Mrs. Carbuncle. 

“The only possible way in which you can be alone in a field is that 
you will have cut everybody else down,” said Lord George. 

“T suppose it will all come right,” said Lizzie, plucking up her 
courage, and telling herself that a woman can die but once. 

Everything was right,—as it usually is. The horses were there, 
—quite a throng of horses, as the two gentlemen had two each; and 
there was, moreover, a mounted groom to look after the three ladies. 
Lizzie had desired to have a groom to hersclf, but had been told that 
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the expenditure in horseflesh was more than the stable could stand. 
«All I ever want of a man is to carry for me my flask, and water- 
proof, and luncheon,” said Mrs. Carbuncle. “I don’t care if I never 
see a groom, except for that.” 

“It’s convenient to have a gate opened sometimes,” said Lucinda 
slowly. 

“ Will no one but a groom do that for you?” asked Sir Griffin. 

“Gentlemen can’t open gates,” said Lucinda. Now, as Sir Griffin 
thought that he had opened many gates during the last season for 
Miss Roanoke, he felt this to be hard. 

But there were eight horses, and eight horses with three servants 
and a carriage made quite a throng. Among the crowd of Ayrshire 
hunting men,—a lord or two, a dozen lairds, two dozen farmers, and 
as many men of business out of Ayr, Kilmarnock, and away from 
Glasgow,—it was soon told that Lady Eustace and her party were 
among them. A good deal had been already heard of Lizzie, and it 
was at least known of her that she had, for her life, the Portray 
estate in her hands. So there was an undercurrent of whispering, 
and that sort of commotion which the appearance of new-comers does 
produce at a hunt-meet. Lord George knew one or two men, who 
were surprised to find him in Ayrshire, and Mrs. Carbuncle was 
soon quite at home with a young nobleman whom she had met in the 
vale with the baron. Sir Griffin did not leave Lucinda’s side, and 
for a while poor Lizzie felt herself alone in a crowd. 

Who does not know that terrible feeling, and the all but necessity 
that exists for the sufferer to pretend that he is not suffering,—which 
again is aggravated by the conviction that the pretence is utterly 
vain? This may be bad with a man, but with a woman, who never 
looks to be alone in a crowd, it is terrible. For five minutes, during 
which everybody else was speaking to everybody,—for five minutes, 
which seemed to her to be an hour, Lizzie spoke to no one, and no 
one spoke to her. Was it for such misery as this, that she was 
spending hundreds upon hundreds, and running herself into debt? 
For she was sure that there would be debt before she had parted 
with Mrs. Carbuncle. There are people, very many people, to whom 
an act of hospitality is in itself a good thing; but there are others 
who are always making calculations, and endeavouring to count up 
the thing purchased against the cost. Lizzie had been told that 
she was a rich woman,—as women go, very rich. Surely she was 
entitled to entertain a few friends; and if Mrs. Carbuncle and Miss 
Roanoke could hunt, it could not be that hunting was beyond her 
own means. And yet she was spending a great deal of money. She 
had seen a large waggon loaded with sacks of corn coming up the 
hill to the Portray stables, and she knew that there would be a long 
bill at the corn-chandler’s. There had been found a supply of wine 
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in the cellars at Portray,—which at her request had been inspected 
by her cousin Frank ;—but it had been necessary, so he had told 
her, to have much more sent down from London,—champagne, and 
liqueurs, and other nice things that cost money. ‘ You won’t like 
not to have them if these people are coming?” ‘Oh, no; certainly 
not,” said Lizzie with enthusiasm. What other rich people did, she 
would do. But now, in her five minutes of misery, she counted it 
all up, and was at a loss to find what was to be her return for her 
expenditure. And then, if on this her first day she should have a 
fall, with no tender hand to help her, and then find that she had 
knocked out her front teeth! 

But the cavalcade began to move, and then Lord George was by 
her side. “ You mustn’t be angry if I seem to stick too close to you,” 
he said. She gave him her sweetest smile as she told him that that 
would be impossible. ‘Because, you know, though it’s the easiest 
thing in the world to get along out hunting, and women never come 
to grief, a person is a little astray at first.” 

“JT shall be so much astray,” said Lizzie. ‘I don’t at all know 
how we are going to begin. Are we hunting a fox now?” At this 
moment they were trotting across a field or two, through a run of 
gates up to the first covert. 

“Not quite yet. The hounds haven’t been putin yet. You see 
that wood there? I suppose they’ll draw that.” 

“ What is drawing, Lord George? I want to know all about it, 
and I am so ignorant. Nobody else will tell me.” Then Lord 
George gave his lesson, and explained the theory and system of fox- 
hunting. ‘“ We’re to wait here, then, till the fox runs away? But 
it’s ever so large, and if he runs away, and nobody sees him? I hope 
he will, because it will be nice to go on easily.” 

«A great many people hope that, and a great many think it nice 
to go on easily. Only you must not confess to it.” Then he went on 
with his lecture, and explained the meaning of scent, was great on 
the difficulty of getting away, described the iniquity of heading the 
fox, spoke of up wind and down wind, got as far as the trouble of 
“carrying,” and told her that a good ear was everything in a big 
wood,—when there came upon them the thrice-repeated note of an old 
hound’s voice, and the quick scampering, and low, timid, anxious, 
trustful whinnying of a dozen comrade younger hounds, who recog- 
nised the sagacity of their well-known and highly-appreciated elder. 
—‘ That’s a fox,” said Lord George. 

“What shall I do now?” said Lizzie, all in a twitter. 

“Sit just where you are and light a cigar, if you’re given to 
smoking.” 

“ Pray don’t joke with me. You know I want to do it properly.” 

“And therefore you must sit just where you are, and not gallop 
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about. There’s a matter of a hundred and twenty acres here I 
should say, and a fox doesn’t always choose to be evicted at the first 
notice. It’s a chance whether he goes at all from a wood like this. 
I like woods myself, because, as you say, we can take it easy ; but if 
you want to ride, you should—-— By George, they’ve killed him!” 

“ Killed the fox ?”’ 

“Yes; he’sdead. Didn’t you hear?” 

“ And is that a hunt?” 

“ Well ;—as far as it goes, it is.” 

“ Why didn’t he run away? What a stupid beast! I don’t see 
so very much in that. Who killed him? That man that was 
blowing the horn?” 

“The hounds chopped him.” 

“Chopped him!” Lord George was very patient, and explained 
to Lizzie, who was now indignant and disappointed, the misfortune 
of chopping. ‘ And are we to go home now? Is it all over?” 

“They say the country is full of foxes,” said Lord George. 
“‘ Perhaps we shall chop half-a-dozen.” ; 

“Dear me! Chop half-a-dozen foxes! Do they like to be 
chopped? I thought they always ran away.” 

Lord George was constant and patient, and rode at Lizzie’s side 
from covert to covert. A second fox they did kill in the same 
fashion as the first ; a third they couldn’t hunt a yard; a fourth got 
to ground after five minutes, and was dug out ingloriously ;—during 
which process a drizzling rain commenced. ‘ Where is the man 
with my waterproof?” demanded Mrs. Carbuncle. Lord George had 
sent the man to see whether there was shelter to be had in a neigh- 
bouring yard. And Mrs. Carbuncle wasangry. “It’s my own fault,” 
she said, “ for not having my own man. Lucinda, you’ll be wet.” 

“T don’t mind the wet,” said Lucinda. Lucinda never did mind 
anything. 

“Tf you'll come with me, we'll get into a barn,” said Sir Griffin. 

‘“‘T like the wet,” said Lucinda. All the while seven men were at 
work with picks and shovels, and the master and four or five of the 
more ardent sportsmen were deeply engaged in what seemed to be a 
mining operation on a small scale. The huntsman stood over giving 
his orders. One enthusiastic man, who had been lying on his belly, 
grovelling in the mud for five minutes, with a long stick in his hand, 
was now applying the point of it scientifically to his nose. An ordi- 
nary observer with a magnifying glass might have seen a hair at the 
end of the stick. ‘ He’s there,” said the enthusiastic man, covered 
with mud, after a long-drawn, eager sniff at the stick. The hunts- 
man deigned to give one glance. ‘ That’s rabbit,” said the hunts- 
man. <A conclave was immediately formed over the one visible hair 
that stuck to the stick, and three experienced farmers decided that it 
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was rabbit. The muddy enthusiastic man, silenced but not con- 
vinced, retired from the crowd, leaving his stick behind him, and 
comforted himself with his brandy-flask. 

“‘He’s here, my lord,” said the huntsman to his noble master, 
“only we ain’t got nigh him yet.” He spoke almost in a whisper, 
so that the ignorant “erowd should not hear the words of wisdom, 
which they wouldn’ t understand or perhaps believe. ‘It’s that full 
of rabbits that the holes is all hairs. They ain’t got no terrier here, 
I suppose. They never has aught that is wanted in these parts. 
Work round to the right, there; that’s his line.” The men did 
work round to the right, and in something under an hour the fox was 
dragged out by his brush and hind legs, “while the experienced whip 
who dragged him held the poor brute tight by the back of his neck. 
“An old dog, my lord. There’s such a many of ’em here, that 
they’ll be a deal better for a little killing.” Then the hounds ate 
their third fox for that day. 

Lady Eustace, in the meantime, and Mrs. Carbuncle, with Lord 
George, had found their way to the shelter of a cattle-shed. Lucinda 
had slowly followed, and Sir Griffin had followed her. The gentle- 
men smoked cigars, and the ladies, when they had eaten their 
luncheons and drank their sherry, were cold and cross. “If this is 
hunting,” said Lizzie, “I really don’t think so much about it.” 

“ It’s Scotch hunting,” said Mrs. Carbuncle. 

“T have seen foxes dug out south of the Tweed,” suggested Lord 
George. 

“IT suppose everything is slow after the baron,” said Mrs. Car- 
buncle, who had distinguished herself with the baron’s staghounds 
last March. ; 

“ Are we to go home now?” asked Lizzie, who would have been 
well pleased to have received an answer in the affirmative. 

“T presume they'll draw again,” exclaimed Mrs. Carbuncle, with 
an angry frown on her brow. “It’s hardly two o’clock.” 

“They always draw till seven, in Scotland,” said Lord George. 

* That’s nonsense,” said Mrs. Carbuncle. “It’s dark at four.” 

“They have torches in Scotland,” said Lord George. 

" «They have a great many things in Scotland that are very far 
from agreeable,” said Mrs. Carbuncle. ‘Lucinda, did you ever see 
three foxes killed without five minutes’ running, before? I never 
did.” 

“T’ve been out all day without finding at all,” said Lucinda, who 
loved the truth. 

“ And so have I,” said Sir Griffin ;—“ often. Don’t you remember 
that day when we went down from London to Bringher Wood, and 
they pretended to find at half-past four ?——That’s what I call a sell.” 

“They’re going on, Lady Eustace,” said Lord George. “If 
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you're not tired, we might as well see it out.” Lizzie was tired, but 
said she was not, and she did see it out. They found a fifth fox, but 
again there was no scent. ‘ Who the —-— is to hunt a fox with 
people scurrying about like that!” said the huntsman, very angrily, 
dashing forward at a couple of riders. ‘The hounds is behind you, 
only you ain’t a looking. Some people never do look!” The two 
peccant riders unfortunately were Sir Griffin and Lucinda. 

The day was one of those from which all the men and women return 
home cross, and which induce some half-hearted folk to declare to 
themselves that they never will hunt again. When the master 
decided a little after three that he would draw no more, because there 
wasn’t a yard of scent, our party had nine or ten miles to ride 
back to their carriages. Lizzie was very tired, and, when Lord 
George took her from her horse, could almost have cried from 
fatigue. Mrs. Carbuncle was never fatigued, but she had become 
damp,—soaking wet through, as she herself said,—during the 
four minutes that the man was absent with her waterproof jacket, 
and could not bring herself to forget the ill-usage she had suffered. 
Lucinda had become absolutely dumb, and any observer would have 
fancied that the two gentlemen had quarrelled with each other. 
“You ought to go on the box now,” said Sir Griffin, grumbling. 
“When you’re my age, and I’m yours, I will,” said Lord George, 
taking his seat in the carriage. “Then he appealed to Lizzie. 
“You'll let me smoke, won’t you?” She simply bowed her head. 
And so they went home,—Lord George smoking, and the ladies 
dumb. Lizzie, as she dressed for dinner, almost cried with vexation 
and disappointment. 

There was a little conversation up-stairs between Mrs. Carbuncle 
and Lucinda, when they were free from the attendance of their joint 
maid. “It seems to me,” said Mrs. Carbuncle, “that you won’t 
make up your mind about anything.” 

“ There is nothing to make up my mind about.” 

“I think there is ;—a great deal. Do you mean to take this man 
who is dangling after you ?” 

“ He isn’t worth taking.” 

“Carruthers says that the property must come right, sooner or 
later. You might do better, perhaps, but you won’t trouble your- 
self. We can’t go on like this for ever, you know.” 

“Tf you hated it as much as I do, you wouldn’t want to go on.” 

“Why don’t you talk to him? I don’t think he’s at all a bad 
fellow.” 

“ T’ve nothing to say.” 

“ He'll offer to-morrow, if you'll accept him.” 

“Don’t let him do that, Aunt Jane. I couldn’t say Yes. As for 
loving him ;-—oh laws!” 
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“It won’t do to go on like this, you know.” 

“T’m only eighteen ;—and it’s my money, aunt.” 

“ And how long will it last? If you can’t accept him, refuse him, 
and let somebody else come.” 

“Tt seems to me,” said Lucinda, “ that one is as bad as another. 
I'd a deal sooner marry a shoemaker and help him to make shoes.” 

“That’s downright wickedness,” said Mrs. Carbuncle. And then 
they went down to dinner. 


Cuarpter XXXVIITI. 
NAPPIE’S GREY HORSE. 


Durine the leisure of Tuesday, our friends regained their good 
humour, and on the Wednesday morning they again started for the 
hunting-field. Mrs. Carbuncle, who probably felt that she had 
behaved ill about the groom and in regard to Scotland, almost made 
an apology, and explained that a cold shower always did make her 
cross. “My dear Lady Eustace, I hope I wasn’t very savage.” 
“My dear Mrs. Carbuncle, I hope I wasn’t very stupid,” said Lizzie 
with a smile. “‘ My dear Lady Eustace, and my dear Mrs. Carbuncle, 
and my dear Miss Roanoke, I hope I wasn’t very selfish,” said Lord 
George. 

“T thought you were,” said Sir Griffin. 

“Yes, Griff; and so were you ;—but I succeeded.” 

“T am almost glad that I wasn’t of the party,” said Mr. Emilius, 
with that musical foreign tone of his. “Miss Macnulty and I did 
not quarrel; did we?” 

“No, indeed,” said Miss Macnulty, who had liked the society of 
Mr. Emilius. 

But on this morning there was an attraction for Lizzie which the 
Monday had wanted. She was to meet her cousin, Frank Greystock. 
The journey was long, and the horses had gone on overnight. They 
went by railway to Kilmarnock, and there a carriage from the inn 
had been ordered to meet them. Lizzie, as she heard the order 
given, wondered whether she would have to pay for that, or whether 
Lord George and Sir Griffin would take so much off her shoulders. 
Young women generally pay for nothing: and it was very hard that 
she, who was quite a young woman, should have to pay for all. But 
she smiled, and accepted the proposition. ‘Oh, yes; of course a 
carriage at the station. It is so nice to have some one to think of 
things, like Lord George.” The carriage met them, and everything 
went prosperously. Almost the first person they saw was Frank 
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Greystock, in a black coat, indeed, but riding a superb grey horse, 
and looking quite as though he knew what he was about. He was 
introduced to Mrs. Carbuncle and Miss Roanoke and Sir Griffin. 
With Lord George he had some slight previous acquaintance. 

“You’ve had no difficulty about a horse? ”’ said Lizzie. 

“Not the slightest. But I was in an awful fright this morning. 
I wrote to MacFarlane from London, and absolutely hadn’t a moment 
to go to his place yesterday or this morning. I was staying over at 
Glenshiels, and had not a moment to spare in catching the train. 
But I found a horse-box on, and a lad from MacFarlane’s just leaving 
as I came up.” 

“‘TDidn’t he send a boy down with the horse?” asked Lord George. 

“‘T believe there is a boy, and the boy’ll be awfully bothered. I 
told them to book the horse for Kilmarnock.” 

“They always do book for Kilmarnock for this meet,” said a 
gentleman who had made acquaintance with some of Lizzie’s party 
on the previous hunting-day ;—‘“ but Stewarton is ever so much 
nearer.” 

‘So somebody told me in the carriage,”’ continued Frank, “and I 
contrived to get my box off at Stewarton. The guard was uncommon 
civil, and so was the porter. But I hadn’t a moment to look for the 
boy.” 

“T always make my fellow stick te his horses,”’ said Sir Griffin. 

“ But you see, Sir Griffin, I haven’t got a fellow, and I have only 
hired a horse. But I shall hire a good many horses from Mr. Mac- 
Farlane if he’ll always put me up like this.” 

“‘T’m so glad yow’re here,” said Lizzie. 

“Soam I. I hunt about twice in three years, and no man likes it 
somuch. I’ve still got to find out whether the beast can jump.” 

“ Any mortal thing alive, sir,” said one of those horsey-looking 
men who are to be found in all hunting-fields, who wear old brown 
breeches, old black coats, old hunting caps, who ride screws, and 
never get thrown out. 

“You know him, do you?” said Frank. 

“T know him. I didn’t know as Muster MacFarlane owned him. 
No more he don’t,” said the horsey man, turning aside to one of his 
friends. ‘ That’s Nappie’s horse, from Jamaica Street.” 

“‘ Not possible,” said the friend. 

“You'll tell me I don’t know my own horse next.” 

“‘T don’t believe you ever owned one,” said the friend. 

Lizzie was in truth delighted to have her cousin beside her. He 
had at any rate forgiven what she had said to him at his last visit, 
or he would not have been there. And then, too, there was a feeling 
of reality in her connection with him, which was sadly wanting to 
her,—unreal as she was herself,—in her acquaintance with the other 
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people around her. And on this occasion three or four people spoke 
or bowed to her, who had only stared at her before; and the hunts- 
man took off his cap, and hoped that he would do something better 
for her than on the previous Monday. And the huntsman was very 
courteous also to Miss Roanoke, expressing the same hope, cap in 
hand, and smiling graciously. A huntsman at the beginning of any 
day or at the end of a good day is so different from a huntsman at 
the end of a bad day! A huntsman often has a very bad time out 
hunting, and it is sometimes a marvel that he does not take the 
advice which Job got from his wife. But now all things were 
smiling, and it was soon known that his lordship intended to draw 
Craigattan Gorse. Now in those parts there is no surer find, and no 
better chance of a run, than Craigattan Gorse affords. 

“There is one thing I want to ask, Mr. Greystock,” said Lord 
George, in Lizzie’s hearing. 

“You shall ask two,” said Frank. 

“Who is to coach Lady Eustace to-day ;—you or I?” 

“Oh, do let me have somebody to coach me,” said Lizzie. 

“For devotion in coachmanship,” said Frank,—“ devotion, that 
is, to my cousin, I defy the world. In point of skill I yield to Lord 
George.” 

“My pretensions are precisely the same,” said Lord George. “I 
glow with devotion; my skill is naught.” 

“T like you best, Lord George,” said Lizzie, laughing. 

“That settles the question,” said Lord George. 

“ Altogether,” said Frank, taking off his hat. 

“T mean as a coach,” said Lizzie. 

“T quite understand the extent of the preference,” said Lord 
George. Lizzie was delighted, and thought the game was worth the 
candle. The noble master had told her that they were sure of a run 
from Craigattan, and she wasn’t in the least tired, and they were not 
called upon to stand still in a big wood, and it didn’t rain, and, in 
every respect, the day was very different from Monday. Mounted on 
a bright-skinned, lively steed, with her cousin on one side and Lord 
George de Bruce Carruthers on the other, with all the hunting 
world of her own county civil around her, and a fox just found in 
Craigattan Gorse, what could the heart of woman desire more ? 
This was to live. There was, however, just enough of fear to make 
the blood run quickly to her heart. “We'll be away at once now,” 
said Lord George with utmost earnestness; “follow me close, but 
not too close. When the men see that I am giving you a lead, they 
won’t come between. If you hang back, I’ll not go ahead. Just 
check your horse as he comes to his fences, and, if you can, see me 
over before you go at them. Now then, down the hill;—there’s a 
gate at the corner, and a bridge over the water. We couldn’t be 
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better. By George! there they are,—altogether. If they don’t 
pull him down in the first two minutes, we shall have a run.” 

_ Lizzie understood most of it,—more at least than would nine out 
of ten young women who had never ridden a hunt before. She was 
to go wherever Lord George led her, and she was not to ride upon 
his heels. So much at least she understood,—and so much she was 
resolved to do. That dread about her front teeth which had per- 
plexed her on Monday was altogether gone now. She would ride as 
fast as Lucinda Roanoke. That was her prevailing idea. Lucinda, 
with Mrs. Carbuncle, Sir Griffin, and the ladies’ groom, was at the 
other side of the covert. Frank had been with his cousin and Lord 
George, but had crept down the hill while the hounds were in the 
gorse. A man who likes hunting but hunts only once a year is 
desirous of doing the best he can with his day. When the hounds 
came out and crossed the brook at the end of the gorse, perhaps he 
was a little too forward. But, indeed, the state of affairs did not leave 
much time for waiting, or for the etiquette of the hunting-field. 
Along the opposite margin of the brook there ran a low paling, which 
made the water a rather nasty thing to face, A circuit of thirty or 
forty yards gave the easy riding of a little bridge, and to that all the 
crowd hurried. But one or two men with good eyes, and hearts as 
good, had seen the leading hounds across the brook turning up 
the hill away from the bridge, and knew that two most necessary 
minutes might be lost in the crowd. Frank did as they did, having 
seen nothing of any hounds, but with instinctive knowledge that they 
were men likely to be right in a hunting-field. ‘If that ain’t 
Nappie’s horse, J’ll eat him,” said one of the leading men to the 
other, as all the three were breasting the hill together. Frank only 
knew that he had been carried over water and timber without a 
mistake, and felt a glow of gratitude towards Mr. MacFarlane. Up 
the hill they went, and not waiting to inquire into the circumstances 
of a little gate, jumped a four foot wall and were away. “ How the 
mischief did he get a top of Nappie’s horse?” said the horsey man 
to his friend. 

“We're about right for it now,” said the huntsman, as he came up 
alongside of Frank. He had crossed the bridge, but had been the 
first across it, and knew how to get over his ground quickly. On 
they went, the horsey man leading on his thoroughbred screw, the 
huntsman second, and Frank third. The pace had already been too 
good for the other horsey man. 

When Lord George and Lizzie had mounted the hill, there was a 
rush of horses at the little gate. As they topped the hill Lucinda 
and Mrs. Carbuncle were jumping the wall. Lord George looked 
back and asked a question without a word. Lizzie answered it as 
mutely, Jump it! She was already a little short of breath, but she 
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was ready to jump anything that Lucinda Roanoke had jumped. 
Over went Lord George, and she followed him almost without losing 
the stride of her horse. Surely in all the world there was nothing 
equal to this! There was a large grass field before them, and for a 
moment she came up alongside of Lord George. “Just steady him 
before he leaps,” said Lord George. She nodded her assent, and 
smiled her gratitude. She had plenty of breath for riding, but none 
for speaking. They were now very near to Lucinda, and Sir Griffin, 
and Mrs. Carbuncle. “The pace is too good for Mrs. Carbuncle’s 
horse,” said Lord George. Oh, if she could only pass them, and 
get up to those men whom she saw before her! She knew that one 
of them was her cousin Frank. She had no wish to pass them, but 
she did wish that he should see her. In the next fence Lord George 
spied a rail, which he thought safer than a blind hedge, and he 
made for it. His horse took it well, and so did Lizzie’s; but Lizzie 
jumped it a little too near him, as he had paused an instant to look at 
the ground. “Indeed, I won’t do it again,” she said, collecting all 
her breath for an apology. ‘ You are going admirably,” he said, 
“and your horse is worth double the money.”” She was so glad now 
that he had not spared for price in mounting her. Looking to the 
right she could see that Mrs. Carbuncle had only just floundered 
through the hedge. Lucinda was still ahead, but Sir Griffin was 
falling behind, as though divided in duty between the niece and the 
aunt. Then they passed through a gate, and Lord George stayed 
his horse to hold it for her. She tried to thank him but he stopped 
her. “ Don’t mind talking, but come along, and take it easy.” She 
smiled again, and he told himself that she was wondrous pretty. And 
then her pluck was so good! And then she had four thousand a 
year! ‘Now for the gap!—don’t be inahurry. You first, and 
I'll follow you to keep off these two men. Keep to the left, where 
the other horses have been.” On they went, and Lizzie was in 
heaven. She could not quite understand her feelings, because it had 
come to that with her that to save her life she could not have spoken 
a word. And yet she was not only happy but comfortable. The 
leaping was delightful, and her horse galloped with her as though 
his pleasure was as great as her own. She thought that she was 
getting nearer to Lucinda. For her, in her heart, Lucinda was the 
quarry. If she could only pass Lucinda! That there were any 
hounds she had altogether forgotten. She only knew that two or 
three men were leading the way, of whom her cousin Frank was one, 
that Lucinda Roanoke was following them closely, and that she was 
gaining upon Lucinda Roanoke. She knew she was gaining a 
little, because she could see now how well and squarely Lucinda 
sat upon her horse. As for herself, she feared that she was rolling ; 
—but she need not have feared. She was so small, and lithe, 
and light, that her body adapted itself naturally to the pace of her 
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horse. Lucinda was of a different build, and it behoved her to 
make for herself a perfect seat. ‘We must have the wall,” said 
Lord George, who was again at her side fora moment. She would 
have “had” a castle wall, moat included, turrets and all, if he would 
only have shown her the way. The huntsman and Frank had taken 
the wall. The horsey man’s bit of blood, knowing his own powers 
to an inch, had declined,—not roughly, with a sudden stop and a 
jerk, but with a swerve to the left, which the horsey man at once 
understood. What the brute lacked in jumping he could make up 
in pace, and the horsey man was along the wall and over a broken 
bank at the head of it, with the loss of not more than a minute. 
Lucinda’s horse, following the ill example, balked the jump. She 
turned him round with a savage gleam in her eye which Lizzie was 
just near enough to see, struck him rapidly over the shoulders with 
her whip, and the animal flew with her into the next field. “Oh, if 
I could do it like that!” thought Lizzie. But in that very minute 
she was doing it, not only as well but better. Not following Lord 
George, but close at his side, the little animal changed his pace, 
trotted for a yard or two, hopped up as though the wall were nothing, 
knocked off a top stone with his hind feet, and dropped on to the 
ground so softly that Lizzie hardly believed that she had gone over 
the big obstruction that had cost Lucinda such an effort. Lucinda’s 
horse came down on all four legs, with a grunt and a groan, and she 
knew that she had bustled him. At that moment Lucinda was very 
full of wrath against the horsey man with the screw who had been in 
her way. “He touched it,” gasped Lizzie, thinking that her horse 
had disgraced himself. ‘ He’s worth his weight in gold,” said Lord 
George. “Come along. There’s a brook with a ford. Morgan is 
in it.’ Morgan was the huntsman. “Don’t let them get before 
you.” Oh, no. She would let no one get before her. She did her 
very best, and just got her horse’s nose on the broken track leading 
down into the brook before Lucinda. “ Pretty good, isn’t it?” 
said Lucinda. Lizzie smiled sweetly. She could smile, though she 
could not speak. ‘Only they do balk one so at one’s fences!” said 
Lucinda. The horsey man had all but regained his place, and was 
immediately behind Lucinda, within hearing—as Lucinda knew. 

On the further side of the field, beyond the brook, there was a 
little spinny, and for half a minute the hounds came to a check. 
“Give ’em time, sir, give ’em time,” said Morgan to Frank, speaking 
in full good humour, with no touch of Monday’s savagery. ‘ Wind 
him, Bolton; Beaver’s got it. Very good thing, my lady, isn’t it? 
Now, Carstairs, if you’re going to ’unt the fox, you’d better ’unt 
him.” Carstairs was the horsey man,—and one with whom Morgan 
very often quarrelled. ‘“That’s it, my hearties,” and Morgan was 
across a broken wall in a moment, after the leading hounds. “Are 
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we to go on?” said Lizzie, who feared much that Lucinda would 
get ahead of her. There was a matter of three dozen horsemen up 
now, and, as far as Lizzie saw, the whole thing might have to be 
done again. In hunting, to have ridden is the pleasure ;—and not 
simply to have ridden well, but to have ridden better than others. 
“JT call it very awkward ground,” said Mrs. Carbuncle, coming up. 
“Tt can’t be compared to the baron’s country.” ‘Stone walls four 
feet and a half high, and well built, are awkward,” said the noble 
master. 

But the hounds were away again, and Lizzie had got across the 
gap before Lucinda, who, indeed, made way for her hostess with a 
haughty politeness which was not lost upon Lizzie. Lizzie could 
not stop to beg pardon, but she would remember to do it in her 
prettiest way on their journey home. They were now on a track of 
open country, and the pace was quicker even than before. The 
same three men were still leading, Morgan, Greystock, and Carstairs. 
Carstairs had slightly the best of it; and of course Morgan swore 
afterwards that he was among the hounds the whole run. “The 
scent was that good, there wasn’t no putting of ’em off;—no thanks 
to him,” said Morgan. “TI ’ate to see ’em galloping, galloping, 
galloping, with no more eye to the ’ounds than a pig. Any idiot 
can gallop, if he’s got it under him.” All which only signified that 
Jack Morgan didn’t like to see any of his field before him. There 
was need, indeed, now for galloping, and it may be doubted whether 
Morgan himself was not doing his best. There were about five or 
six in the second flight, and among these Lord George and Lizzie 
were well placed. But Lucinda had pressed again ahead. ‘“ Miss 
Roanoke had better have a care, or she’ll blow her horse,’’ Lord 
George said. Lizzie didn’t mind what happened to Miss Roanoke’s 
horse, so that it could be made to go a little slower and fall behind. 
But Lucinda still pressed on, and her animal went with a longer 
stride than Lizzie’s horse. 

They now crossed a road, descending a hill, and were again in a 
close country. A few low hedges seemed as nothing to Lizzie. She 
could see her cousin gallop over them ahead of her, as though they 
were nothing; and her own horse, as he came to them, seemed to do 
exactly the same. On a sudden they found themselves abreast with 
the huntsman. ‘“There’s a biggish brook below there, my lord,” said 
he. Lizzie was charmed to hear it. Hitherto she had jumped all 
the big things so easily, that it was a pleasure to hear of them. 
“ How are we to manage it?” asked Lord George. “It is rideable, 
my lord; but there’s a place about half a mile down. Liet’s see 
how’ll they head. Drat it, my lord, they’ve turned up, and we must 
have it or go back to the road.” Morgan hurried on, showing that 
he meant to “ have” it, as did also Lucinda. ‘Shall we go to the 
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road?” said Lord George. “No, no!” said Lizzie. Lord George 
looked at her and at her horse, and then galloped after the huntsman 
and Lucinda. The horsey man, with the well-bred screw, was first 
over the brook. The little animal could take almost any amount of 
water, and his rider knew the spot. ‘He'll do it like a bird,” he 
had said to Greystock, and Greystock had followed him. Mr. Mac- 
Farlane’s hired horse did do it like a bird. “I know him, sir,” said 
Carstairs. “Mr. Nappie gave £250 for him down in Northampton- 
shire last February ;—bought him of Mr. Percival. You know 
Mr. Percival, sir?” Frank knew neither Mr. Percival nor Mr. 
Nappie, and at this moment cared nothing for either of them. To 
him, at this moment, Mr. MacFarlane, of Buchanan Street, Glasgow, 
was the best friend he ever had. 

Morgan, knowing well the horse he rode, dropped him into the 
brook, floundered and half swam through the mud and water, and 
scrambled out safely on the other side. ‘He wouldn’t have jumped 
it with me, if I’d asked him ever so,” he said afterwards. Lucinda 
rode at it, straight as an arrow, but her brute came to a dead balk, 
and, but that she sat well, would have thrown her into the stream. 
Lord George let Lizzie take the leap before he took it, knowing 
that, if there were misfortune, he might so best render help. To 
Lizzie it seemed as though the river were the blackest, and the 
deepest, and the broadest that ever ran. For a moment her heart 
quailed ;—but it was but for a moment. She shut her eyes, and 
gave the little horse his head. For a moment she thought that she 
was in the water. Her horse was almost upright on the bank, with 
his hind-feet down among the broken ground, and she was clinging 
to his neck. But she was light, and the beast made good his footing, 
and then she knew that she had done it. In that moment of the 
scramble her heart had been so near her mouth that she was almost 
choked. "When she looked round, Lord George was already by her 
side. ‘You hardly gave him powder enough,” he said, “but still 
he did it beautifully. Good heavens! Miss Roanoke is in the 
river.” Lizzie looked back, and there, in truth, was Lucinda 
struggling with her horse in the water. They paused a moment, 
and then there were three or four men assisting her. ‘Come on,” 
said Lord George ;—‘ there are plenty to take her out, and we 
couldn’t get to her if we stayed.” 

“T ought to stop,” said Lizzie. 

“You couldn’t get back if you gave your eyes for it,” said Lord 
George. ‘She’s all right.” So instigated, Lizzie followed her leader 
up the hill, and in a minute was close upon Morgan’s heels. 

The worst of doing a big thing out hunting is the fact that in 
nine cases out of ten they who don’t do it are as well off as they who 
do. If there were any penalty for riding round, or any mark given 
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to those who had ridden straight,—so that justice might in some 
sort be done,—it would perhaps be better. When you have nearly 
broken your neck to get to hounds, or made your horse exert himself 
beyond his proper power, and then find yourself, within three 
minutes, overtaking the hindmost ruck of horsemen on a road 
because of some iniquitous turn that the fox has taken, the feeling 
is not pleasant. And some man who has not ridden at all, who 
never did ride at all, will ask you where you have been; and his 
smile will give you the lie in your teeth if you make any attempt to 
explain the facts. Let it be sufficient for you at such a moment to 
feel that you are not ashamed of yourself. Self-respect will support 
a man even in such misery as this. 

The fox on this occasion, having crossed the river, had not left its 
bank, but had turned from his course up the stream, so that the 
leading spirits who had followed the hounds over the water came 
upon a crowd of riders on the road in a space something short of a 
mile. Mrs. Carbuncle, among others, was there, and had heard of 
Lucinda’s mishap. She said a word to Lord George in anger, and 
Lord George answered her. ‘ We were over the river before it 
happened, and if we had given our eyes we couldn’t have got to her. 
Don’t you make a fool of yourself!” The last words were spoken 
in a whisper, but Lizzie’s sharp ears caught them. 

“T was obliged to do what I was told,” said Lizzie apologetically. 

“Tt will be all right, dear Lady Eustace. Sir Griffin is with her. 
I am so glad you are going so well.” 

They were off again now, and the stupid fox absolutely went back 
across the river. But, whether on one side or on the other, his 
struggle for life was now in vain. Two years of happy, free ex- 
istence amidst the wilds of Craigattan had been allowed him. Twice 
previously had he been “found,” and the kindly storm or not less 
beneficent brightness of the sun had enabled him to baffle his 
pursuers. Now there had come one glorious day, and the common 
lot of mortals must be his. A little spurt there was, back towards 
his own home,—just enough to give something of selectness to the 
few who saw him fall,—and then he fell. Among the few were 
Frank, and Lord George, and our Lizzie. Morgan was there, of 
course, and one of his whips. Of Ayrshire folk, perhaps five or 
six, and among them our friend, Carstairs. They had run him down 
close to the outbuildings of a farmyard, and they broke him up in 
the home paddock. 

“ What do you think of hunting?” said Frank to his cousin. 

“It’s divine !” 

“My cousin went pretty well, I think,” he said to Lord George. 

“ Like a celestial bird of Paradise. No one ever went better ;— 
or I believe so well. You’ve been carried rather nicely yourself.” 
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‘Indeed I have,” said Frank, patting his still palpitating horse, 
“and he’s not to say tired now.” 

“You've taken it pretty well out of him, sir,” said Carstairs. 
“ There was a little bit of a hill that told when we got over the 
brook. I know’d you'd find he’d jump a bit.” 

“T wonder whether he’s to be bought?” asked Frank in his 
enthusiasm. 

“T don’t know the horse that isn’t,” said Mr. Carstairs,—“ so 
long as you don’t stand at the figure.” 

They were collected on the farm road, and now, as they were 
speaking, there was a commotion among the horses. A man, driving 
a little buggy, was forcing his way along the road, and there was a 
sound of voices, as though the man in the buggy were angry. And 
he was very angry. Frank, who was on foot by his horse’s head, 
could see that the man was dressed for hunting, with a bright red 
coat and a flat hat, and that he was driving the pony with a hunting- 
whip. The man was talking as he approached, but what he said did 
not much matter to Frank. It did not much matter to Frank till 
his new friend, Mr. Carstairs, whispered a word in his ear. “It’s 
Nappie, by gum!” Then there crept across Frank’s mind an idea 
that there might be trouble coming. 

“ There he is,” said Nappie, bringing his pony to a dead stop with 
a chuck, and jumping out of the buggy. “I say—you, sir; you've 
stole my ’orse!” Frank said not a word, but stood his ground with 
his hand on the nag’s bridle. ‘‘ You’ve stole my ’orse ; you’ve stole 
him off the rail. And you’ve been a-riding him all day. Yes, you 
’ave. Did ever anybody see the like of this? Why, the poor beast 
can’t a’most stand !” 

“T got him from Mr. MacFarlane.” 

“ MacFarlane be blowed! You didn’t do nothing of the kind. 
You stole him off the rail at Stewarton. Yes, you did ;—and him 
booked to Kilmarnock. Where’s a police? Who’s to stand the like 
o this? I say, my lord,—just look at this.” A crowd had now 
been formed round poor Frank, and the master had come up. Mr. 
Nappie was a Huddersfield man, who had come to Glasgow in the 
course of the last winter, and whose popularity in the hunting-field 
was not as yet quite so great as it perhaps might have been. 

‘“‘ There’s been a mistake, I suppose,” said the master. 

“‘ Mistake, my lord! Take a man’s ’orse off the rail at Stewarton, 
and him booked to Kilmarnock, and ride him to a standstill! It’s 
no mistake at all. It’s ’orse-nobbling; that’s what it is. Is there 
any police here, sir?” This he said, turning round to a farmer. 
The farmer didn’t deign any reply. ‘ Perhaps you'll tell me your 
name, sir? if you’ve gota name. No gen’leman ever took a gen’le- 
man’s ’orse off the rail like that.” 
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“Oh, Frank, do come away,” said Lizzie, who was standing by. 

“ We shall be all right in two minutes,” said Frank. 

“No, we shan’t,” said Mr. Nappie,—“ nor yet in two hours. I’ve 
asked what’s your name ?” 

“ My name is—Greystock.” 

“Greystockings,” said Mr. Nappie more angrily than ever. “I 
don’t believe in no such name. Where do you live?” Then some- 
body whispered a word to him. ‘ Member of Parliament,—is he ? 
I don’t care a A member of Parliament isn’t to steal my 
’orse off the rail, and him booked to Kilmarnock. Now, my lord, 
what’d you do if you was served like that?” This was another 
appeal to the noble master. 

“T should express a hope that my horse had carried the gentleman 
as he liked to be carried,” said the master. 

“And he has,—carried me remarkably well,” said Frank :— 
whereupon there was a loud laugh among the crowd. 

“T wish he’d broken the infernal neck of you, you scoundrel, 
you,—that’s what Ido!” said Mr. Nappie. ‘There was my man, 
and my ’orse, and myself all booked from Glasgow to Kilmarnock ; 
—and when I got there what did the guard say to me ?—why, just 
that a man in a black coat had taken my horse off at Stewarton; and 
now I’ve been driving all about the country in that gig there for 
three hours!” When Mr. Nappie had got so far as this in his 
explanation he was almost in tears. “I'll make ’im pay, that I 
will. Take your hand off my horse’s bridle, sir. Is there any 
gentlemen here as would like to give two hundred and eighty 
guineas for a horse, and then have him rid to a standstill by a fellow 
like that down from London. If you’re in Parliament, why don’t 
you stick to Parliament? I don’t suppose he’s worth fifty pound 
this moment.” 

Frank had all the while been endeavouring to explain the accident; 
how he had ordered a horse from Mr. MacFarlane, and the rest of 
it,—as the reader will understand; but quite in vain. Mr. Nappie 
in his wrath would not hear a word. But now that he spoke about 
money, Frank thought that he saw an opening. “ Mr. Nappie,” he 
said, “Ill buy the horse for the price you gave for him.” 

* T’ll see you ; extremely well first,’”’ said Mr. Nappie. 

The horse had now been surrendered to Mr. Nappie, and Frank 
suggested that he might as well return to Kilmarnock in the gig, 
and pay for the hire of it. But Mr. Nappie would not allow him to 
set a foot upon the gig. “It’s my gig for the day,” said he, “and 
you don’t touch it. You shall foot it all the way back to Kilmarnock, 
Mr. Greystockings.” But Mr. Nappie, in making this threat, forgot 
that there were gentlemen there with second horses. Frank was 
soon mounted on one belonging to Lord George, and Lord George’s 
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servant, at the corner of the farmyard, got into the buggy, and was 
driven back to Kilmarnock by the man who had accompanied poor 
Mr. Nappie in their morning’s hunt on wheels after the hounds. 

“Upon my word, I was very sorry,” said Frank as he rode back 
with his friends to Kilmarnock; ‘and when I first really under- 
stood what had happened, I would have done anything. But what 
could I say? It was impossible not to laugh, he was so unreason- 
able.” 

“T should have put my whip over his shoulder,” said a stout 
farmer, meaning to be civil to Frank Greystock. 

“ Not after using it so often over his horse,” said Lord George. 

‘‘T never had to touch him once,” said Frank. 

“ And are you to have it all for nothing?” asked the thoughtful 
Lizzie. 

“ He'll send a bill in, you'll find,” said a bystander. 

“Not he,” said Lord George. ‘His grievance is worth more to 
him than his money.” 

No bill did come to Frank, and he got his mount for nothing. 
When Mr. MacFarlane was applied to, he declared that no letter 
ordering a horse had been delivered in his establishment. From 
that day to this Mr. Nappie’s grey horse has had a great character 
in Ayrshire; but all the world there says that its owner never rides 
him as Frank Greystock rode him that day. 


CuHapTeR XXXIX. 
SIR GRIFFIN TAKES AN UNFAIR ADVANTAGE. 


WE must return to the unfortunate Lucinda, whom we last saw 
struggling with her steed in the black waters of the brook which 
she attempted to jump. A couple of men were soon in after her, 
and she was rescued and brought back to the side from which she 
had taken off without any great difficulty. She was neither hurt 
nor frightened, but she was wet through; and for a while she was 
very unhappy, because it was not found quite easy to extricate her 
horse. During the ten minutes of her agony, while the poor brute 
was floundering in the mud, she had been quite disregardful of her- 
self, and had almost seemed to think that Sir Griffin, who was with 
her, should go into the water after her steed. But there were already 
two men in the water, and three on the bank, and Sir Griffin 
thought that duty required him to stay by the young lady’s side. 
“TI don’t care a bit about myself,” said Lucinda, “but if anything 
can be done for poor Warrior!” Sir Griffin assured her that “ poor 
Warrior ” was receiving the very best attention; and then he pressed 
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upon her the dangerous condition in which she herself was standing, 
—quite wet through, covered, as to her feet and legs, with mud, 
growing colder and colder every minute. She touched her lips with 
a little brandy that somebody gave her, and then declared again that 
she cared for nothing but poor Warrior. At last poor Warrior was 
on his legs, with the water dripping from his black flanks, with his 
nose stained with mud, with one of his legs a little cut,—and, alas! 
with the saddle wet through. Nevertheless, there was nothing 
to be done better than to ride into Kilmarnock. The whole party 
must return to Kilmarnock, and, perhaps, if they hurried, she might 
be able to get her clothes dry before they would start by the train. 
Sir Griffin, of course, accompanied her, and they two rode into the 
town alone. Mrs. Carbuncle did hear of the accident soon after the 
occurrence, but had not seen her niece; nor when she heard of it, 
could she have joined Lucinda. 

If anything would make a girl talk to a man, such a ducking as 
Lucinda had had would do so. Such sudden events, when they 
come in the shape of misfortune, or the reverse, generally have the 
effect of abolishing shyness for the time. Leta girl be upset with 
you in a railway train, and she-will talk like a Rosalind, though 
before the accident she was as mute as death. But with Lucinda 
Roanoke the accustomed change did not seem to take place. When 
Sir Griffin had placed her on her saddle, she would have trotted all 
the way into Kilmarnock without a word if he would have allowed 
her. But he, at least, understood that such a joint misfortune should 
create confidence,—for he, too, had lost the run, and he did not 
intend to lose his opportunity also. ‘Iam so glad that I was near 
you,” he said. 

“Oh, thank you, yes; it would have been bad to be alone.” 

“T mean that I am glad that it was I,” said Sir Griffin. “It’s 
very hard even to get a moment to speak to you.” They were now 
trotting along on the road, and there were still three miles before 
them. 

“‘T don’t know,” said she. “I’m always with the other people.” 

“Just so.” And then he paused. “But I want to find you 
when you're not with the other people. Perhaps, however, you don’t 
like me.” 

As he paused for a reply, she felt herself bound to say something. 
“Oh, yes, I do,” she said,—‘ as well as anybody else.” 

“ And is that.all?” 

“T suppose so.” 

After that he rode on for the best part of another mile before he 
spoke to her again. He had made up his mind that he would do it. 
He hardly knew why it was that he wanted her. He had not 
determined that he was desirous of the charms or comfort of domestic 
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life. He had not even thought where he would live were he 
married. He had not suggested to himself that Lucinda was a 
desirable companion, that her temper would suit his, that her ways 
and his were sympathetic, or that she would be a good mother to the 
future Sir Griffin Tewett. He had seen that she was a very hand- 
some girl, and—therefore he had thought that he would like to possess 
her. Had she fallen like a ripe plum into his mouth, or shown her- 
self ready so to fall, he would probably have closed his lips and 
backed out of the affair. But the difficulty no doubt added some- 
thing to the desire. “I had hoped,” he said, “ that after knowing 
each other so long there might have been more than that.” 

She was again driven to speak because he paused. “I don’t know 
that that makes much difference.” 

‘Miss Roanoke, you can’t but understand what I mean.” 

“T’m sure I don’t,” said she. 

“Then I'll speak plainer.” 

“Not now, Sir Griffin, because I’m so wet.” 

“You can listen to me even if you will not answer me. I am sure 
that you know that I love you better than all the world. Will you 
be mine?” Then he moved on a little forward so that he might 
look back into her face. ‘ Will you allow me to think of you as my 
future wife?” 

Miss Roanoke was able to ride at a stone wall or at a river, and 
to ride at either the second time when her horse balked the first. 
Her heart was big enough for that. But her heart was not big 
enough to enable her to give Sir Griffin an answer. Perhaps it was 
that, in regard to the river and the stone wall, she knew what she 
wanted; but that, as to Sir Griffin, she did not. ‘I don’t think this 
is a proper time to ask,” she said. 

“Why not ?” 

“Because I am wet through and cold. It is taking an unfair 
advantage.” 

“J didn’t mean to take any unfair advantage,” said Sir Griffin 
scowling —‘“ I thought we were alone i“ 

“Oh, Sir Griffin, I am so tired!” As they were now entering 
Kilmarnock, it was quite clear he could press her no further. They 
clattered up, therefore to the hotel, and he busied himself in getting 
a bedroom fire lighted, and in obtaining the services of the landlady. 
A cup of tea was ordered and toast, and in two minutes Lucinda 
Roanoke was relieved from the presence of the baronet. “It’s a 
kind of thing a fellow doesn’t quite understand,” said Griffin to 
himself. ‘Of course she means it, and why the devil can’t she say 
so?” He had no idea of giving up the chase, but he thought 


that perhaps he would take it out of her when she became Lady 
Tewett. 
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They were an hour at the inn before Mrs. Carbuncle and Lady 
Eustace arrived, and during that hour Sir Griffin did not see Miss 
Roanoke. For this there was, of course, ample reason. Under the 
custody of the landlady, Miss Roanoke was being made dry and 
clean, and was by no means in a condition to receive a lover’s vows. 
The baronet sent up half-a-dozen messages as he sauntered about the 
yard of the inn, but he got no message in return. Lucinda, as she. 
sat drinking her tea and drying her clothes, did no doubt think about 
him,—but she thought about him as little as she could. Of course, 
he would come again, and she could make up her mind then. It was 
no doubt necessary that she should do something. Her fortune, 
such as it was, would soon be spent in the adventure of finding a 
husband. She also had her ideas about love, and had enough of 
sincerity about her to love a man thoroughly ; but it had seemed to 
her that all the men who came near her were men whom she could 
not fail to dislike. She was hurried here and hurried there, and 
knew nothing of real social intimacies. As she told her aunt in her 
wickedness, she would almost have preferred a shoemaker,—if she 
could have become acquainted with a shoemaker in a manner that 
should be unforced and genuine. There was a savageness of antipathy 
in her to the mode of life which her circumstances had produced for 
her. It was that very savageness which made her ride so hard, and 
which forbade her to smile and be pleasant to people whom she could 
not like. And yet she knew that something must be done. She 
could not afford to wait as other girls might do. Why not Sir 
Griffin as well as any other fool? It may be doubted whether 
she knew how obstinate, how hard, how cruel to a woman a fool 
can be. 

Her stockings had been washed and dried, and her boots and 
trousers were nearly dry, when Mrs. Carbuncle, followed by Lizzie, 
rushed into the room. ‘Oh, my darling, how are you?” said the 
aunt, seizing her niece in her arms. 

“T’m only dirty now,” said Lucinda. 

“We've got off the biggest of the muck, my lady,” said the land- 
lady. 

“Oh, Miss Roanoke,” said Lizzie, “I hope you don’t think I 
behaved badly in going on.” 

“ Everybody always goes on, of course,” said Lucinda. 

“T did so pray Lord George to let me try and jump back to 
you. We were over, you know, before it happened. But he said it 
was quite impossible. We did wait till we saw you were out.” 

“Tt didn’t signify at all, Lady Eustace.” 

«And I was so sorry when I went through the wall at the corner 
of the wood before you. But I was so excited I hardly knew what I 
was doing.” Lucinda, who was quite used to these affairs in the 
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hunting-field, simply nodded her acceptance of this apology. ‘“ But 
it was a glorious run; wasn’t it?” 

“Pretty well,” said Mrs. Carbuncle. 

“Oh, it was glorious,—but then I got over the river. And, oh, 
if you had been there afterwards. There was such an adventure 
between a man in a gig and my cousin Frank.” Then they all went 
to the train, and were carried home to Portray. 


CuarTrer XL. 
YOU ARE NOT ANGRY? 


On their journey back to Portray, the ladies were almost too tired 
for talking ; and Sir Griffin was sulky. Sir Griffin had as yet heard 
nothing about Greystock’s adventure, and did not care to be told. 
But when once they were at the castle, and had taken warm baths, 
and glasses of sherry, and got themselves dressed and had come 
down to dinner, they were all very happy. To Lizzie it had cer- 
tainly been the most triumphant day of her life. Her marriage with 
Sir Florian had been triumphant, but that was only a step to some- 
thing good that was to come after. She then had at her own dis- 
posal her little wits and her prettiness, and a world before her 
in which, as it seemed to her, there was a deal of pleasure if she 
could only reach it. Up to this period of her career she had hardly 
reached any pleasure; but this day had been very pleasant. Lord 
George de Bruce Carruthers had in truth been her Corsair, and 
she had found the thing which she liked to do, and would soon 
know how to do. How glorious it was to jump over that black, 
yawning stream, and then to see Lucinda fall intoit! And she 
could remember every jump, and her feeling of ecstasy as she landed 
on the right side. And she had by heart every kind word that Lord 
George had said to her,—and she loved the sweet, pleasant, Corsair- 
like intimacy that had sprung up between them. She wondered 
whether Frank was at all jealous. It wouldn’t be amiss that he 
should be a little jealous. And then somebody had brought home 
in his pocket the fox’s brush which the master of the hounds had 
told the huntsman to give her. It was all delightful;—and so 
much more delightful because Mrs. Carbuncle had not gone quite 
so well as she liked to go, and because Lucinda had fallen into the 
water. 

They did not dine till past eight, and the ladies and gentlemen all 
left the room together. Coffee and liqueurs were to be brought into 
the drawing-room, and they were all to be intimate, comfortable, and 
at their ease ;—all except Sir Griffin Tewett, who was still very 
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sulky. ‘Did he say anything?” Mrs. Carbuncle had asked. 
“Yes.” “ Well.” “He proposed; but of course I could not answer 
him when I was wet through.” There had been but a moment, and 
in that moment this was all that Lucinda would say. 

“Now I don’t mean to stir again,” said Lizzie, throwing herself 
into a corner of a sofa, “till somebody carries me to bed. I never 
was so tired in all my life.” She was tired, but there is a fatigue 
which is delightful as long as all the surroundings are pleasant and 
comfortable. 

“T didn’t call it a very hard day,” said Mrs. Carbuncle. 

‘You only killed one fox,” said Mr. Emilius, pretending a delight- 
fully clerical ignorance, “and on Monday you killed four. Why 
should you be tired ?” 


“I suppose it was nearly twenty miles,” said Frank, who was 
also ignorant. 

“ About ten, perhaps,” said Lord George. ‘It was an hour and 
forty minutes, and there was a good bit of slow hunting after we had 
come back over the river.” 

“ 1’m sure it was thirty,” said Lizzie, forgetting her fatigue in her 
energy. 

“Ten is always better than twenty,” said Lord George, “and 
five generally better than ten.” 

‘It was just whatever is best,” said Lizzie. ‘I know Frank’s 
friend, Mr. Nappie, said it was twenty. By-the-bye, Frank, oughtn’t 
we to have asked Mr. Nappie home to dinner ?” 

“T thought so,” said Frank; “but I couldn’t take the liberty 
myself.” 

“T really think poor Mr. Nappie was very badly used,” said Mrs. 
Carbuncle. 

“Of course he was,” s “no man ever worse 
since hunting was invented. He was entitled to a dozen dinners, and 
no end of patronage; but you see he took it out in calling your 
cousin Mr. Greystockings.” 

“T felt that blow,” said Frank. 

“T shall always call you Cousin Greystockings,” said Lizzie. 

“ It was hard,” continued Lord George, “and I understood it all 
so well when he got into a mess in his wrath about booking the 
horse to Kilmarnock. If the horse had been on the roadside, he or 
his men could have protected him. He is put under the protection 
of a whole railway company, and the company gives him up to the 
first fellow that comes and asks for him.” 

“It was cruel,” said Frank. 

“If it had happened to me, I should have been very angry,” 
said Mrs. Carbuncle. 


* But Frank wouldn’t have had a horse at all,” said Lizzie, “ unless 
he had taken Mr. Nappie’s.” 
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Lord George still continued his plea for Mr. Nappie. ‘“ There’s 
something in that, certainly ; but, still, I agree with Mrs. Carbuncle. 
If it had happened to me, I should,—just have committed murder 
and suicide. I can’t conceive anything so terrible. It’s all very 
well for your noble master to talk of being civil, and hoping that the 
horse had carried him well, and all that. There are circumstances 
in which a man can’t be civil. And then everybody laughed at him! 
It’s the way of the world. The lower you fall, the more you’re 
kicked.” 

“ What can I do for him? ” asked Frank. 

“Put him down at your club, and order thirty dozen of grey 
shirtings from Nappie and Co., without naming the price.” 

“He'd send you grey stockings instead,” said Lizzie. 

But though Lizzie was in heaven, it behoved her to be careful. 
The Corsair was a very fine specimen of the Corsair breed ;—about 
the best Corsair she had ever seen, and had been devoted to her for 
the day. But these Corsairs are known to be dangerous, and it 
would not be wise that she should sacrifice any future prospects of 
importance on behalf of a feeling, which, no doubt, was founded on 
poetry, but which might too probably have no possible beneficial 
result. As far as she knew, the Corsair had not even an island of 
his own in the Augean Sea. And, if he had, might not the island 
too probably have a Medora or two of its own? In a ride across the 
country the Corsair was all that a Corsair should be; but knowing, 
as she did, but very little of the Corsair, she could not afford to throw 
over her cousin for his sake. As she was leaving the drawing-room, 
she managed to say one word to her cousin. ‘ You were not angry 
with me because I got Lord George to ride with me instead of 
you?” 

“ Angry with you?” 

“‘T knew I should only be a hindrance to you.” 

“Tt was a matter of course. He knows all about it, and I know 
nothing. Iam very glad that you liked it so much.” 

“T did like it ;—and so did you. I was so glad you got that poor 
man’s horse. You were not angry then?” They had now passed 
across the hall, and were on the bottom stair. 

“ Certainly not.” 

« And you are not angry for what happened before?” She did 
not look into his face as she asked this question, but stood with her 
eyes fixed on the stair-carpet. 

“ Indeed no.” 

“ Good night, Frank.” 

“Good night, Lizzie.” Then she went, and he returned to a 
room below which had been prepared for purposes of tobacco and 
soda-water and brandy. 
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“Why, Griff, you’re rather out of sorts to-night,” said Lord 
George to his friend, before Frank had joined them. 

“So would you be out of sorts if you’d lost your run and had to 
pick a young woman out of the water. I don’t like young women 
when they’re damp and smell of mud.” 

«You mean to marry her, I suppose ?” 

“ How would you like me to ask you questions? Do you mean 
to marry the widow? And, if you do, what will Mrs. Carbuncle 
say? And if you don’t, what do you mean to do; and all the rest 
of it ?” 

“As for marrying the widow, I should like to know the facts 
first. As to Mrs. C., she wouldn’t object in the least. I generally 
have my horses so bitted that they can’t very well object. And as 
to the other question, I mean to stay here for the next fortnight, 
and I advise you to make it square with Miss Roanoke. Here’s my 
lady’s cousin ; for a man who doesn’t ride often, he went very well 
to-day.” 

“IT wonder if he’d take a twenty-pound note if I sent it to him,” 
said Frank, when they broke up for the night. ‘I don’t like the 
idea of riding such a fellow’s horse for nothing.” 

“ He'll bring an action against the railway, and then you can offer 
to pay if you like.’ Mr. Nappie did bring an action against the 


railway, claiming exorbitant damages ;—but with what result, we 
need not trouble ourselves to inquire. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
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NICOLAS POUSSIN. 


AnpELy, in Normandy, was the birthplace of Nicolas Poussin. 
Andely is a small town of some antiquity, having grown out of the 
ruins of a monastery burnt by the English in 1170, and is now 
called Grand Andely, forming together with Petit Andely a neigh- 
bouring hamlet, the sous-préfecture of Les Andelys. Poussin, born in 
1694, was four years younger than Simon Vouet, the favourite 
painter of Richelieu and Louis XIII. Vouet was the master of 
Le Sueur, who escaping his hands, blossomed into uncertain and 
brief-lived beauty; but he formed Le Brun, the high priest of 
Louis XIV. art, and is therefore commonly called the founder of the 
French school. It is true, indeed, that Vouet trained the decorative 
painters of the age of Louis XIV.; but the belief that he is therefore 
the father of French painting, can be held only by those who main- 
tain the Catholic theory which ignores the movement of the Renais- 
sance, and sees in the wars of religion the salvation of the State. 

In histories of modern art, Poussin is always ranked with the 
Italian school. But the quality of his genius is even more essen- 
tially French than that of Le Brun, and both these men descend in 
as direct a line from France of the sixteenth century. In them we 
have surviving proof of the division of the land. Le Brun and his 
precursor Vouet are the exponents in art of triumphant authority, 
but the lost hopes of the Renaissance linger in the breast of Poussin. 
In him revive the dying embers of that quivering flame which the 
reactionary party had well-nigh succeeded in putting out on the soil 
of France. ‘“E non ci si pensa quanto sangue costa.” In the 
elevation of mind which sustained the solitary Poussin; in the 
uncertain beauty too soon extinct with the life of Le Sueur, we see 
the only fruit borne by a tree on which we early count a thousand 
blossoms. A wealth of power was put forth when France gave birth 
to the great enamellers of Limoges, the great glass painters, the 
great sculptors, painters, architects of the Renaissance. To name 
Courtois, Lionard, Pinaigrier, Clouet, Cousin, Goujon, De Lorme, 
Bullant, is to name but a handful amongst a multitude. This is 
the plant which was cut down, and in its place, well be-fenced and 
guarded, flourished the gaudy parasite of courts, from which a vain 
cultivation received the apples of Sodom. 

Is it possible that Poussin, a born Frenchman, could wholly escape 
from the influences which were paramount in his native country ? 
An answer to this questior can only be obtained from a critical 
examination of his work. The first thing which strikes us when we 
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come in contact with it in any large quantity is its strangely uneven 
quality. Much of course which bears his name is spurious. At 
Munich, for example, two paintings in the Pinacothek have long 
been attributed to him in spite of protest. And a good two-thirds 
at least in most portfolios of so-called Poussin sketches are probably 
forgeries. But it is difficult honestly to be very positive. Judgment 
in these matters is swayed by a thousand ill-appreciated causes, 
physical conditions render our perceptions less or more sensitive, so 
that to-day we condemn, and to-morrow we hesitate. Intimate 
acquaintance with work of indisputable genuineness is our only safe- 
guard ; watermarks, quality of paper, choice of medium, may some- 
times furnish negative proof, but they can never be relied on as the 
sole support of unqualified assertion. And even when possessed of 
well-founded knowledge, we may not be quite assured, for the powers 
of the most highly endowed man are subject to mysterious fluctua- 
tions. In the case of Poussin there is, too, unusual difficulty, for in 
every large collection of his work, drawings occur which serve as 
connecting links between the genuine and the spurious. Their mere 
presence confuses the distinctness of our impressions, and makes it 
almost impossible to draw a line with precision, and say, “ Here the 
true end, and the false begin.” Yet the work which he has 
bequeathed to us claims not to be left undefended to such as may 
find their interest in foisting amongst it any rubbish of dry classi- 
cality, or emptiness of sacred subject, and until some sifting pro- 
cess has been accomplished, his reputation must suffer daily. The 
sentiment represented im Germany by “Noch ein solche haben die 
Franzosen als grose meister eingeschmuggelt,” is so far just that 
it is based on knowledge of the poverty of the work exposed as 
Poussin’s in their galleries and museums. ‘To this rule there are 
however exceptions. The “ Dionysos and Midas” at Munich is one of 
Poussin’s masterpieces. At Vienna the gallery of Prince Lichten- 
stein contains several charming examples, and the Albertina collec- 
tion has many good drawings by the master’s hand, amongst which 
is one chalk sketch of remarkable beauty. 

Perhaps the quality which most individualises Poussin’s conception 
of man is his intense sense of the sympathetic union of humanity 
and nature ; it is this bias which is always leading him to dwell with 
pleasure on the classical conceptions of the faun and satyr, and which 
lends a peculiar colouring to his treatment of Bacchic processions. 
“Dulce periculum est, O Lenwe! sequi deum Cingentem viridi 
tempora pampino.” Children, instinct with the most fearless 
joviality, inextricably tangled in a wild wreath of dogs, goats, and 
flowers, press through the forest underwood, careering after old 
Silenus, more drunk with the excitement of mad frolic than their 
leader is with wine. They look as if they derived nothing but the 
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most innocent enjoyment from his tipsy merriment. One of these 
children, fatigued into sleep, is the subject of this chalk sketch in 
the Albertina. The drawing is perfect in its way, spontaneous, and 
full of charm. The green vine-leaves still cling about the heated 
temples, ripples of gurgling laughter still dimple the childish 
cheeks, lingering shadows of wild excitement heighten the deep 
abandonment of the whole attitude, and render even more sensible 
the resistless collapse of exhausted nature weighing down the 
rounded limbs. The simple means too by which this is achieved 
are characteristic of Poussin, whose severity never loses charm, and 
whose simplicity lies above a half-hidden spring of luxuriance. 
A few choice lines fall on the paper with faultless precision and 
grace. And this sketch lies amongst masses of drawings, some of 
which appear to have equal claims to authenticity, but none of which 
in point of beauty will bear comparison with it for a moment. 

These drawings, even in character of subject, are wholly different ; 
they give us for the most part Scripture scenes, treated from a feebly 
classical point of view, executed in pen-and-ink, slightly washed 
with the brush. Instead of the unhesitating intention with which 
the chalk stroke sweeps along, a faltering wiry line encloses ill- 
defined forms. Still, something seems to forbid the rejection of the 
entire mass as spurious; and the question arises, Was the genius of 
Poussin, like that of Le Sueur, chilled by his subject? Take, for 
example, a nude study by Le Sueur, rein objectiv dargestelit, and set 
it by the side of a drawing by him of some Carthusian monk in 
prayer. Whereas in the one you have the full bloom of artistic 
pleasure, in the other you are sensible of effort made to receive and 
convey an impression in fulfilment, as it were, of a set task. The 
sentiment of the devout ascetic is foreign to the sympathy of the 
artist. In the art of the seventeenth century, no heat of religious 
fervour vivifies these emaciated forms. Here and there, should such 
a growth appear, it is but sporadic, and indicates no general state of 
feeling. Nature had reasserted herself, and the day (then, indeed, 
somewhat overcast) had dawned when the man who worshipped 
with his age honoured the principles of life. Perhaps this theory 
might explain frozen feeling and chilled fingers; but in many of 
these drawings there is something worse than mere constraint, there 
is nervous uncertainty to be accounted for, and Poussin in his indis- 
putably genuine work is never wanting in steadily sustained aim. 
The “ Finding of Moses,” a drawing which has been made popular 
by autotype, is certainly an inferior work. It is absolutely devoid 
of geniality, and looks as if Poussin had gone to school with Vouet, 
in some hour when Richelieu had ordered off the unwilling 
Louis XIII. On every line lies the iron weight of the century 
ungilded by its later magnificence. Dignified, formal, pseudo- 
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classic, eminently scientific, it has nothing which would be called 
in modern cant “interesting ;” but the subject is definitely conceived, 
firmly grasped, and rendered with an unerring hand. Every fold of 
drapery is put in with a brush which advances in the assigned 
direction with unrelenting energy. There are no mistakes, no 
corrections, no erasures, but a manifest purpose of creation is 
manifest throughout. 

At first, so marked a difference in mere technical excellence would 
seem to condemn for ever all doubtful work. It would be well for 
Poussin’s reputation if it were so. Much, indeed, bears his name 
falsely ; but much which seems a disgrace to his fame is, it is to be 
feared, genuine. Poussin has done great work; but he has no right 
to be called a great master. Born amidst the convulsions which 
closed the sixteenth century, his youth flourished as it might under 
the shadow of the stone which France had rolled to the mouth of her 
own grave. Grave well guarded, but not by angels. From the dull 
provincial lessons of Varin, at Beauvais, he fled to Paris. There his 
genius, wedded to the teaching of Duchesne, produced work which was 
but a dubious hybrid, which not inaccurately represents the sterile and 
exhausted character of the age. After restless wandering he found at 
last, in Rome, some semblance of that creative joy which was banished 
from the land of his birth. The great days were, indeed, gone; but 
some reflection of their brightness lingered yet. Poussin, aged thirty, 
learnt of Domenichino and Andrea Sacchi. Sacchi, whose name 
must ever stand high on the roll of the Roman school. The severity 
and simplicity of Sacchi’s style, his skilled design, his enthusiasm, 
his learning and cultivation, accorded happily with aspirations which 
were natural to Poussin. From this moment he began to trust in 
others, and to have confidence in himself. At first, in this period of 
his second pupilage, he executed much which possesses as little 
individuality as his earlier work. Drawings exist in which he seems 
to have incorporated his impressions of the Umbrian school. Then 
comes the time represented by such compositions as the “ Finding of 
Moses,” many points in which indicate that he is still labouring 
under difficulties occasioned by imperfect mastery of technic. And 
at last dawn the days which give us the “ Dionysos and Midas” of 
Munich, the “ Bacchanalian Dance” and “ Bacchanalian Festival” 
of the English National Gallery. His development had been slow 
and uncertain, and his earlier work of no value except as illustrating 
his career. Society in the age of Louis XIV., whatever were its 
vices, had one conspicuous merit, its character was strong enough to 
give a marked tone to the art of the day. But when Poussin was 
young it was otherwise. The Frenchmen of his time held no faith, 
no hope, no interest in common. It had come to be felt in France 
that the strivings of thought, searching after the hidden significance 
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of forms, brought nothing but ill to the State. It was felt that 
mental effort should be directed properly to the investigation of 
these forms alone. In the domain of letters “truth has often 
trembled on the verge of law ;” but the evil tendencies of unfettered 
thought are not so obvious to the eyes of State police in the world of 
art; and Spain, perhaps, is the only country which has taken a hint 
from Plato, and placed her painters under legal censorship. In 
France Poussin was alone, but free. Within the safe limits of the 
accidental he could not rest; for lying on their borders he saw a 
heavy cloud of mystery, and knew that the courts of the temple were 
without the sanctuary. For him the past was no mere wardrobe, 
from which he might supply himself with a varied succession of the 
costumes best fitted for representation, but a veil through which the 
actual became visible. A veil whose thin folds did not obscure the 
eternal sameness of human life, but rendered its features more | 
strangely beautiful. 

And here it is to be noted that when Poussin issues into final and 
triumphant exercise of his own powers, his national characteristics 
assert themselves in full force. He is French in selection of form. 
The clear, defined, spare, and supple shapes of his nymphs betray 
their kinship with the Diana of Anet, with their world-renowned 
sisters of the ‘“‘ Fontaine des Innocens,” modelled by Goujon in such 
unmysterious mystery of refined accentuation. He is French in 
colour. With an instinctive preference for modulations in the 
highest key. That key in which a skilled player caught a never-to- 
be-rivalled note of piercing clearness, the delicate harmony of the 
faience of Oiron, which we call Henri II. In this triumph of French 
art the very limit is approached which separates pale, subtly-refined 
colour from that which is thin and harsh. If we set it beside the 
gorgeous magnificence of Urbino, its strange white, and fitful gleam- 
ing yellow, and weird magic threadings of black, cry to us like the 
pure notes of the “sharp violin,” piercing the full-throated richness 
of the “sacred organ.” He is French in sentiment. No suggestive 
mysticism, no sombre deeps attract him. ‘ Gerade die tiefe so 
einsam ist als die hohe,” says Jean Paul. But the obscurity of the 
bottomless abyss cannot allure the typical French mind. [If it 
require solitude, let it be the loneliness of mountain tops, with their 
sharp thin air and boundless horizon. He is French in treatment of 
subject. He can be dignified, yet not dull; licentious, yet not 
coarse. The common vulgar aspect of a common vulgar incident 
does not exist for his eyes. Four good-for-nothing little vagabonds 
robbing an orchard are transformed into four thievish Cupids, who 
climb, and eat, and squabble over their booty with more than mortal 
grace and greediness. The orchard is a garden, and the crabbed 
apple-trees are trees from a child’s dreamland, whose lithe boughs 
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sway under the weight of heavy golden fruit. Again, the pathetic 
sorrow of a band of children lamenting their lost playfellow is 
moulded by his imagination into a lovely poem. A veiled figure 
closes the palace gates, and over the threshold passes the mournful 
funeral procession of a little dead Love. The child-corpse is borne 
aloft on the shoulders of his weeping companions to an immortal 
shrine in the far-shining temple of the gods. 

Thus Poussin holds a refining charm; everything sordid and 
mean is transmuted by its touch; even Death is but a transparent 
shadow, through which shines the light of Life. His day is a day of 
paradise, south winds blow amidst eternal fruit and blossoms; the 
cruelty of the beast is but strength; the merriment of children a 
perfect joy; the satyr lurking in secret shades comes forth to make 
fast the link with man. And when the noon of revel is past, and 
twilight falls, the hush is sacred; it brings the hour of the elders, 
who, clad in white glistening robes, pass along the valleys holding 
solemn converse of that which has gone before, and shall follow 
after. 


E. F. 8S. Parrtson. 
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Royal and Republican France. By HENRY REEVE. Two volumes. London: 
Longmans. 
THESE volumes are a reprint of various essays written about France within the 
last thirty years. They begin with Lewis XIV., and end with the Commune, 
taking in between the two, Count Beugnot, Count Mollien, who was the first 
Napoleon’s minister of finance, Mirabeau, Marie Antoinette, Louis Philippe, 
De Tocqueville, and Chateaubriand’s contest with Canning. Everybody knows 
pretty well what a writer like Mr. Reeve thinks about French history and the 
present French position. He is emphatically what is called sound. He has 
much to say about finance and economics, and this he says well; and much 
about the prominent actors in the revolution—Mirabeau, for instance, whom 
he reports upon with the kind of solemn, schoolmasterish condemnation which 
might be passed upon anill-regulated candidate for a clerkship in the Privy Coun- 
cil Office; and much about the Second Empire, of which he says in one place 
that it was not, perhaps, such a bad and hopeless thing, and in other places 
that it was a very bad and hopeless thing; and much about the present state 
of things, though all that this much comes to is a rather impotent expres- 
sion of Whig shockedness. The state of France is among the most desperate 
phenomena in history, but you do not get very far towards understanding it 
if you think that all these evils come of an unwillingness to accept a sham 
monarchy like our own. To come to a smaller matter, it seems something 
more than regrettable that a writer in Mr. Reeve’s position should have conde- 
scended to the insertion of the really spiteful and unworthy foot-note about M. 
Louis Bianc (vol. ii. p. 68). It is rather too bad for a writer who has, it would 
seem, always been on the winning side, and whose public courage and constancy 
have never undergone the slightest trial, to taunt an exile with leading a 
‘harmless insignificant’ life, and with want of ‘courage’ in defence of his 
opinions. We may think as we choose about M. Louis Blanc’s political capa- 
city, and for my own part I have no belief that his party will do much good 
for France, but his frugal, laborious, and self-respecting life during exile is 
above the taunts of people who, so far as the public know, were never called 
on to make a sacrifice for principle in their lives. As for M. Louis Blanc’s want 
of ‘courage,’ that is a sort of innuendo which may be very well in the mouth of 
a reckless Parisian journalist, or of the party of order at Versailles, but which 
we do not expect from a responsible writer in this country, who cannot possibly 
know anything about M. Louis Blanc’s courage. In the same spirit, Mr. Reeve 
speaks offhand of M. Louis Blanc’s history of the French Reyolution as 
‘mendacious,’ which can only mean that M. Louis Blanc fails to take the 
same view of the transactions of that period as Mr. Reeve (who figures 
avowedly in one article in this volume as a pupil of Croker’s) happens to take ; 
because so far as the actual narrative goes,—and I do not go much further 
than Mr. Reeve in accepting M. Louis Blanc’s theory of the revolution,— 
there is not a single circumstance alleged for which, by a marked singularity 
in French literature, the author does not give chapter and verse. There 
may be trivial inaccuracies here and there, but this does not constitute 
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mendacity. Nobody ever called the English translation of De Tocqueville 
mendacious. Another point. Do Mr. Reeve’s achievements in philosophy quite 
justify him in his equally offhand denunciation of the virtuous Condorcet as 
‘that pedant of treason and atheism?’ It was all very well for Burke, inflamed 
by the burning passions of the time, to talk about Condorcet as ‘a fanatic 
atheist,’ and as one ‘capable of the lowest villanies,’ but then Burke was a 
man of genius and imagination, and we pass the extrayagances of such men 
over. What the ‘ pedantry of treason’ means I do not know, and the ‘ pedantry 
of atheism’ is not much more significant. What we do know is that he who, 
take him for all in all—and Mr. Reeve will probably agree in this—was the 
greatest and wisest Frenchman of the eighteenth century, Turgot, had the 
warmest admiration for this pedant of atheism, and that what he loved most 
of all in him (Gwv. de Turgot, ii. 817) was ‘the simplicity and sincerity of his 
character.” Men who won Turgot’s praise and affection are not to be dismissed 
by the unsupported denunciation of casual men of letters of later times, in 
spite of the fact that they happened to be on the losing side, and to be silly 
enough to sacrifice their lives for their pedantries. It is the happy distinction 
of the modern pedant to sacrifice nothing. Still, as some wise Frenchman has 
said, ‘ C’est un grand avantage pour la critique n’avoir rien fait, mais il ne faut 


pas en abuser.’ EDITOR. 


Visits to High Tartary, Yarkand, and Kashgar. By Rosert Suaw. 
London: Murray. 


THE country which Mr. Shaw is the first to describe for us is known to the 
vulgar as Chinese Tartary; at least that was the name of the country, and the 
name was about all that the ordinary public knew of it. It comprehends 
the part of the mysterious Central Asia which is more mysterious than any 
other part. The natural and warrantable jealousy of the inhabitants renders 
approach to these regions highly dangerous, and there are no inducements of 
sport or perhaps of any other kind, except the gratification of a geographical 
curiosity, to counterbalance this danger and difficulty. Mr. Shaw is evidently 
a prudent as well as an enterprising traveller, and he has written a volume 
that is very fairly entertaining for the general reader, and is of some importance 
for the specially geographical, as well as for those who have interest in the 
rising science of Comparative Culture. Mr. Shaw also has judicious hints upon 
one or two points connected with our Indian administration. 


South Sea Bubbles. By the Eant and the Docror. Third Edition. London: 
Bentley. 

A WHIMSICAL and amusing set of notes of travels among the islands of the 
South Pacifie. They read as if they had been originally meant for the edifica- 
tion of one of the writer’s friends at home, but on the whole we are not sorry 
they have found a wider audience. The fun now and then becomes a little too 
fast and furious, and the occasionally slangy style, if it never degenerates into 
vulgarity, in one or two cases comes too near to being silly ; but there is under 
ul this both a great deal of excellent humour and shrewd good sense. Tho 
chapter on Missionaries is one of the most wholesome pieces of writing for a 
religious public that has been seen for many a day. 
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Songs of the Russian People. By W. R.S. Ratston, M.A. Ellis & Green. 
THE first instalment of a-work on Russian folk-lore in general, dealing mainly 
with the lyric poetry of the Russian peasants. Mr. Ralston’s competency has 
been attested by previous performances in Russian literature. He has judi- 
ciously abstained from any attempt to render in rhymed verse lyrical outbursts 
conceived in a set of conditions both of life and expression so extremely remote 
and unfamiliar to us. The volume before us contains Mythic and Ritual Songs, 
Marriage Songs, and Funeral Songs, and in addition to the songs themselves, 


the translator has supplied abundance of explanation of manners, customs, and 
beliefs. , 


Second Series of the Letters of Mary Russell Mitford. Edited by Henry F. 
CHorLEY. London: Bentley. 


PERunArs some of the letters in this new series might fairly have been left unpub- 
lished, on the ground of deficiency of general interest ; but on the whole there is 
such a charm about Miss Mitford’s personality, with all its associations of devo- 
tion, gentleness, and cultivated intellect, that the subject-matter becomes the 
least important part of the publication. The present series is at least as well 
worth reading as the former volumes, and Mr. Chorley (himself also now gone ad 
plures) has prefixed an introduction in which he speaks with just warmth as to 
the fatal misconception of filial duty which bound a good woman’s life and 
energy to one of the most worthless men that ever lived. The indignation at 
such unredeemed waste which the first series roused in every sensible reader is 
not so constantly provoked in the second. The present letters contain a number 
of criticisms on prominent authors and books, but they attract us more for the 
sympathetic feeling with which they inspire one towards Miss Mitford as a good 
woman, than for any real critical quality—which, indeed, they cannot be said 
to possess. 


Rossel’s Posthumous Papers. Translated from the French. London: Ohapman 
& Hall. 


THE fate of Rossel and the interest which that and his character inspired may 
give these fragmentary remains a momentary popularity. Intrinsically their 
worth is extremely slight, or even non-existent. They exhibit a young man 
of more audacity and self-confidence than either self-control, capacity, judg- 
ment or knowledge. Beyond audacity, he seems to have possessed no military 
virtue, and after all audacity is only a military virtue upon occasion. On the 
whole an essentially flimsy personage. The presence of many such in the 
French army would alone suffice to explain the degradation which overtook it. 
Delescluze, Flourens, and others who fell were really high-minded and heroic 
souls, but Rossel was not much'more than a coxcomb who stumbled by chance 
into the better camp. 


Paul of Tarsus. By a Graduate. London. Macmillan. 


T11s work professes to be an inquiry into the times and the gospel of the 
apostle of the gentiles; just as ‘Ecce Homo’ was an attempt to water Chris- 
tianity down to a vague philanthropy, so the present volume is an attempt to 
water Paulinism down to the’ haziness, tolerance, and political or social view 
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of religion, common among those theologians of our own day who have light 
enough to see that the old theology is powerless, but not courage of under- 
standing enough to come away from it. The writer professes to treat St. Paul’s 
writings as human compositions, and he speaks of the apostle and his Master 
with that mixture of deference and patronage which is supposed to mark 
emancipation. He displays neither theological learning nor scientific accuracy 
of thought, nor can we imagine his book as likely to offer any contribution to 
the harmonies which so many people are believed to be seeking between the 
comforts of old ways of thinking and the necessities of the new. 


Empire in Asia: how we came by it. By W. M. Torrens, M.P. 
London: Triibner. 


Mr. Torrens calls his book a Book of ‘Confessions, and perhaps confession is 
a trifle too predominant an element in it. There is certainly much need of the 
truth, both as to our past career and our present position in India, being told 
and re-told to a public like that of England, which if pessimist in speech, is 
thoroughly optimist in secret conviction. Macaulay’s gaudy rhetoric did work 
which only such books as Mr. Torrens’s, backed by the tremendous evidence 
of occurrences under our own eyes, can ever undo. But we need too a constant 
stream of positive suggestion as to making the best of our terrible prize. Mr. 
Torrens is strong against annexation, and here it would seem from Lord North- 
brooke’s speech at Winchester that the new Viceroy needs no pressure. He has 
warm approval too for such attempts as Mr. Fawcett’s to call parliamentary 
attention to the facts of Indian finance. But we want something more com- 
prehensive, something more like a general conception of Indian policy. That 
however is no reason why we should not be glad in the meantime for an honest 
historical summary. 


St. Chrysostom ; his Life and Times. By Rey. W. R. W. STEPHENS. 
London: Murray. 


Mr. STEPHENS appears to be a writer of sound judgment and good feeling, and 
he has produced a very fairly ‘readable narrative of the principal proceedings in 
the Eastern Church during the fourth century. His book, if not learned, is suffi- 
ciently painstaking, and its tone, if not very defined, is at least moderate. The 
figure of St. Chrysostom himself does not stand out with sufficient firmness and 
clearness, nor does the writer exhibit a fast and comprehensive grasp of his 
period. But the work was worth doing even in the modest and comparatively 
unambitious form in which Mr. Stephens has done it. 


Lord Kilgobbin. By CuArtes LEVER. 3 vols. Smith, Elder & Co. 


Tne publication in a complete form of Mr. Lever’s last novel (which a melan- 
choly and pathetic dedication points to as his last in another and less weleome 
sense) is the principal fact of the month in the department of fiction. It is not 
common in a good novelist, though only too usual in a bad one, to find his 
last book exactly as readable as his first, yet Lord Kilgobbin is at least as 
amusing and brilliant, if not so dashing, as those well-known stories which made 
Mr. Lever’s name a household word. 
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A Plea for the Home Government of Ireland. By Joun GEORGE MacCarrny. 
London: Longmans. 


Mr. MacCartuy describes himself as ‘a professional man living in an Irish 
provincial city, minding his own business, having no quarrel with anybody in 
Treland or out of it, and whose only interest in the matter is that whatever is 
really best for all concerned should be done.’ His book is an extremely cool, 
honest, able, and terse examination of the arguments on both sides of the 
question of the expediency of conferring upon Ireland a legislature for the 
settlement of its own internal affairs by the Irish nation. Every English 
voter who does not resort to the too common practice of angrily protesting that 
he will not argue the matter, would find it worth while to give Mr. MacCarthy’s 
book a fair reading. If it does not persuade him to change his opinion, it will 
at any rate teach him what is to be said for those who think differently. What 
we want is that the question should be brought into the domain of free discus- 
sion, and not kept in the region of brutal and violent prejudice. 








